WAITING FOR NEWS ABOUT "CHEY" 


Students at church colleges are hopeful that United Lutherans will 
respond this week to the Christian Higher Education Year appeal 
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Me 


Pray For Yourself 


AFTER SEVERAL YEARS in the business world, I took a position in a 
social service organization. As the change was drastic, it took much 
prayerful consideration. I discussed the matter with my pastor and he 
prayed for me that I might be directed according to God’s will. 

I accepted the position. In the business world I had been an execu- 
tive in charge of an office. Now things were different. My work was 
almost entirely under subjection to the will of others. This, together 
with numerous other factors connected with my adjustment to the new 
work, caused almost a complete nervous collapse. 

Knowing that something was wrong, but not realizing at that time 
that it was nerves, I finally sought a personal conference with my pastor. 
We talked together, but the talk was not too satisfactory. And although 
I was weeping he left me with a careless remark. 

With the tears streaming down my face I felt completely deserted. 
“He didn’t even offer to pray,” my confused thoughts ran. “Oh, God, 
help me.” That wordless prayer was like an electric shock. “Am I a 
Roman Catholic,” my bewildered mind asked itself, “that I should need 
priest or man or anyone to pray for me? No, praise be to thee, heavenly 
Father, I can talk with you myself.” 

Quickly I was on my knees. I had prayed over this problem before, 
but this time I received the help for which I pleaded, and the world 
has been a happier place ever since. EsTELLA NELSON 
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United Lutherans must decide 

For a good many years the United Lu- 
theran Church hadn’t been quite sure 
which way it was heading on the question 
of co-operating with other Protestant 
churches'in America. In 1950, when eight 
big interdenominational agencies will 
merge into one, the United Lutheran 
Church must make up its mind. ° 

This month the ULC Executive Board 
thought the United Lutheran Church 
should give up its half-in and half-out 
position, and go all the way in. To the 
ULC convention in Des Moines in Octo- 
ber will come a recommendation that 
the United Lutheran Church shall be a 
charter member of the National Council 
of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 

There are only two directions in which 
United Lutherans can go: backward or 
forward. It is not possible to stand still. 

“The emergence of the NCCCUSA 


Co-OPERATE OR COMPETE? 


THE CHURCH IN THE NEWS 


will compel the United Lutheran Church 
to alter its interdenominational relation- 
ships to a marked degree,” said the Ex- 
ecutive Board at its April 12-13 meeting. 

“At the 1950 convention, our Church 
is confronted with a decision either (1) 
to consolidate and expand its co-opera- 
tive activities with other Protestant and 
orthodox communions, or (2) to curtail 
them sharply. The only choice which is 
no longer open to us is to maintain the 
present status quo.” 


New Council coming 

Some big interdenominational agencies 
have been in existence a long time. One 
of them is the Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence, which co-ordinates the overseas 
work of 130 mission boards. The ULC 
Board of Foreign Missions and Women’s 
Missionary Society are full members of 
this Conference. 


Ina tiny village in South India, United Lutherans had built a small chapel (right). Not 
long ago Roman Catholic missionaries, also eager to convert Hindus to Christianity, 
settled down a few hundred feet away and built a big church (at left) 
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The Lutheran 


FIRST SYNOD to report to "The Lu- 
theran" that it has reached its quota 
in the Christian Higher Education 
Year appeal is Georgia-Alabama 
(membership 8,700). Amount 
assigned to this synod was $27,000. 
Pledges for CHEY went over this 


total on April 13. 

One of the largest Ohio Synod con- 
gregations, Augsburg Church in 
Toledo (membership 2,500), reported 
last week that it had oversubscribed 
its CHEY quota by 90 per cent. 


In the Federal Council of Churches the 
United Lutheran Church is a “consulta- 
tive member.” Its delegates attend meet- 
ings, take part in discussions, but don’t 
vote. The same situation exists in the 
International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, of which the ULC Parish and 
Church School Board and Board of Pub- 
lication are consultative members. 

Of the eight interdenominational agen- 
cies which are merging in late November, 
the ULC or its boards and auxiliaries are 
full members of five. After Nov. 26 they 
will not have full standing in any major 
department of interdenominational co- 
operation unless the ULC enters the new 
council. : 

The Federal Council, Home Missions 
Council, National Council on Higher 
Education will no longer exist. In the 
biggest cut-over in American Protestant 
history, the eight organizations which 
have grown up independently will be 
fused into one. 

(Only question still unanswered is 
whether the Foreign Missions Conference 
is coming into.the merger. That will be 
decided this week. Chief opposition to 
merging the FMC with the new council 
came from Southern Baptists. They voted 
last month to leave the FMC.) 
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Amendments to the constitution 

Six years ago the people who wanted a 
merger of the interdenominational agen- 
cies prepared a constitution for a new 
council. It was approved by 25 denomina- 
tions. 

‘United Lutheran leaders had many ob- 
jections to the proposed constitution. It 
did not clearly define the authority of 
each member church. It mixed up of- 
ficial church representatives with unof- 
ficial representatives in policy-making 
groups. United Lutherans had 30 objec- 
tions to the proposed constitution. 

After long discussions the planning 
committee for the new council accepted 
amendments to the proposed constitution 
which overcome all ULC objections. 
Leaders in many churches now state 
that the changes proposed by Lutherans 
have greatly improved the plan for the 
new council. 

Action of the United Lutheran Church 
which the ULC Executive Board is recom- 
mending to the Des Moines convention 
is based on the expectation that the 
amendments to the constitution will be 
officially accepted. The recommendation 
is: “That in the expectation that the con- 
stitution of the ‘National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the United States 
of America’ will be adopted as submitted 
on April 25, 1944, together with amend- 
ments substantially as now proposed by 
the Planning Committee for the 
NCCCUSA, The United Lutheran Church 
in America assume membership . . .” 


Graham goes north 

In every corner of America people 
were stirred by a new hunger for faith. 
Book publishers had discovered that the 
way to get on the best-seller list was to 
bring out almost anything—fiction or non- 
fiction—which fed the hunger for faith. 
Movie men were studying ways and 
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means of putting the Bible on the Holly- 
wood production line. 

The young man who was most con- 
spicuously riding the tide of interest in 
things of the spirit was a sharp-faced, 
ardent Southerner named Billy Graham. 
Without circus stunts or gaudy personality 
of the late Billy Sunday, he was attract- 
ing the biggest revival-meeting crowds 
since Sunday’s time. 

‘For 22 days Evangelist Graham had 
spell-bound the citizenry of Columbia, 
South Carolina. He finished up with a 
preaching service in the university sta- 
dium which drew a bigger crowd 
(50,000) than any football game in the 
stadium’s history. He “talked religion” 
for five hours with ex-Secretary of State 
James C. Byrnes, and had South Caro- 
lina’s Dixiecrat Governor J. Strom Thur- 
mond at his right hand at several public 
meetings. 

Then Graham did a 14-day trip around 
South Carolina, stopping for a sermon at 
United Lutheran Newberry College. From 
there he bought a ticket to Boston. 


Sin is a communist plot 
“Insidious spread of sin throughout the 
nation is part of a Communist plot to 
weaken us, so that when they are ready 
we will not have the moral strength to 
withstand their attack.” That was a quote 
sent by Religious News Service from a 
Billy Graham sermon in Manchester, New 

Hampshire, this month. 

Graham said he would “give us three 
to five years at this rate. Then we’re done 
unless we have a spiritual revival.” 

In Portland, Maine, 15,500 listened to 

- Graham in the course of a two-day re- 
vival. That was more people than had 
ever before gathered at any one time for 
anything in Portland. The New England 
climax was scheduled for Boston this 
week. Plans had been made for pack- 
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BILLY GRAHAM 
No circus stunts 


ing 100,000 into Fenway baseball park. 

Nobody. claimed that Graham had an 
electric effect as a speaker. In the spring 
of 1950 a lot of people were willing to 
hear somebody who has something he 
wants them to believe. 


Southern Baptists get ahead 

In 20 years there will be twice as many 
Southern Baptists as there are now, Dr. 
Robert G. Lee predicted in Dallas, Texas, 
this month, “Everybody is somebody in 
the Baptist churches,” he said. ““The poor 
man’s vote is just as good as the rich 
man’s vote.’ Southern Baptists are mostly 
“common people.” 

Membership in the Southern Baptist 
Convention is reported as 6,761,265 in 
27,286 congregations. Twenty-five years 
ago the figure was 3,574,531. 


More Lutherans 

There were 650 new members in 
Mount Olivet Lutheran Church in Min- 
neapolis this month. On Palm Sunday 
450 adults and 200 children had been 
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a added to the congregation. They brought 
the total beyond 5,500—largest congrega- 


tion in the Augustana Lutheran Church. - 


Part of the intake was due to an article 
in a January Christian Century. It an- 
nounced that Mount Olivet Church was 
the first of “12 great churches of Amer- 
ica” selected by a postcard vote of Amer- 
ican Protestant clergy. The Century’s 
article had been reprinted in the Minne- 
apolis Sunday Tribune. 

Besides the effect of the Century article, 
the church had depended on a full-speed 
forward effort of its members “to win 
persons without a church home for Christ 
and the Church during Lent.” An every- 
member visit had been made in February 
to gather names of prospects. 


Appeal for Ordass pardon 

There wouldn’t be any more danger 
from Lajos Ordass, some Hungarians 
seemed to think this month. A church 
court announced in early April that it 
had deposed him as senior bishop of the 
Lutheran Church of Hungary. It might 
be safe now to let him out of jail. 

In mid-April Dr. Ivan Reok, president 
of the Hungarian Church, went to Arpad 
Szakasits, president of Hungary, with a 
petition for release of Ordass from prison. 
The jail sentence will be completed in 
August. It wasn’t explained where the 
former bishop would be permitted to go 
in case the government decides to pardon 
him now. 


Church policy in Hungary 

At the synod of the Banya diocese, of 
which Ordass has been bishop, a state- 
ment of church policy was made by Josef 
Darvas, who is now superintendent of 
the diocese and also the Minister of Re- 
ligious Affairs in the Hungarian cabinet. 

“While we hold to the idea that the 
church is free of politics,” said Darvas, 
“we do not see incompatibility in the 
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church’s recognizing, approving, and 
helping with all her means the great so- 
cial transformation that is now taking 
place in this country... . 

“Tt is in harmony with our Christian 
confession that our church looks with 
love and helping attention upon that vic- 
torious construction effort which is trans- 
forming—in the factories, in the fields, 
and at the office desks—the whole coun- 
try with its liberated people... . 

“The imperialistic maniacs of world 
dominion are preparing a new world war 
of hitherto undreamed of horrors. We 
know that their sinful intentions can: be 
thwarted if all friends of peace, without 
regard to race, nationality, creed and re- | 
ligion, unite their strength against them. 
. . . The whole Lutheran Church, with 
all her members, unanimously belongs to 
the peace camp which is led by the pow- 
erful Soviet Union!” 


Protestant troubles in Latin America 

Somebody soaked a rag in gasoline, set 
it on fire, and tried to burn the Church of 
the Sagrada Familia in Mexico City. It 
had been established last year by Prot- 
estant Episcopalian Jose de L. Vega. 

Roman Catholic clergy of neighboring 
areas stirred up a campaign against the 
Protestant venture, reports Peter Day in 
The Living Church. Anonymous threat- 
ening letters were written. Pamphlets 
making indecent charges against the 
church were printed. Mobs gathered. 

Last month the city government or- 
dered the church closed. Its work among 
the very poor people in the Colonia 7 de 
Noviembre section of Mexico City was at 
an end. 

Lutheran missionaries in Colombia had 
been driven from their homes during vio- 
lent political struggles last November. 
“Protestant chapels have been destroyed 
by mobs under the direction of police or 
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local church authorities,” reported Dr. 
Rolf S. Syrdal, foreign mission secretary 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. He 
returned to Minneapolis this month after 
an inspection trip in Colombia, 

Regardless of opposition, 17 Lutheran 
missionaries aren't leaving the country. 
They have rented property in the capital 
city, Bogata, and are conducting services 
and Bible classes there, 

The party has 
threatened to confiscate all Protestant mis- 
sion property. 


ruling Conservative 


Bibles for Japan 
The future of Japan may be greatly 
influenced if quantities of Bibles can be 
sent there promptly. 
Douglas 


This is the opinion 
MacArthur who 
wants the American Bible Society to send 


of General 


10 million copies of the Scriptures (some 
Bible, New 
some pamphlets containing single 
Testament books). 


Testaments, 
New 


complete some 
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Sirens “Goop Wit 


“Spiritual hunger of the Japanese peo- 
ple is such that they seize the Bible with 
an openness of mind never before known 
in Japan,” reported Dr. Robert T, Taylor 
of the American Bible Society this month. 
To supply the Bibles to Japan a “Good 
Will Book” plan is going into operation, 
Anyone who helps pay for Bibles for 
Japan may write his name in the book, 
Which will be sent to Tokyo as evidence 
of the desire of many Americans to show 
their good will, 

The 10 million-Bible goal is a three- 
year project. A million dollars has al- 
ready been spent in providing more than 
4 million copies of the Scriptures, Last 
month the Lutheran Church-——Missouri 
donated $25,000 the 
project. Fifty-one denominations are co- 


Synod toward 


operating. 


Segregation in South Africa 
European whites who had set up a civ- 
ilization deep in the black man’s world 


Sas 


ai. 


Book” 


Dr, Franklin Clark Fry is among the first to contribute for Scriptures to Japan 
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were determined to enforce race segrega- 
tion. This month they had the blessing 
of the Dutch Reformed Churches of 
South Africa. 

Five hundred delegates at a church 
congress in Bloemfontein wanted black- 
skinned people moved out of their com- 
munities into tribal areas. They want 
what they call “total segregation,” which 
includes ending the employment of blacks 
in the industries established by Europeans 
in South Africa. 

A Roman Catholic priest in Capetown 
was ordered to pay a $50 fine last month 
because he solemnized the marriage of a 
white man and a “slightly colored 
woman” in violation of the mixed mar- 
riage law. 


Religion and health 

Parents in New Jersey won't get into 
trouble anymore for refusing to call a 
physician when their children have the 
appearance of being sick. It is a matter 
of religious principle with Christian 
Scientists that healing must be only by 
spiritual means. 

The New Jersey legislature agreed this 
month that Christian Scientist parents 
will be exempt from prosecution under 
the state child welfare act. Similar laws 
have been adopted in Pennsylvania and 
New York. 

This month a woman who has religious 
convictions against vaccination was 
obliged to choose between stedfastness 
in her faith and spending two weeks in 
Marine Hospital on New York’s Staten 
Island. 

She came on the “Queen Elizabeth,” 
from England. A smallpox epidemic has 
been spreading in Glasgow, so all pas- 
sengers on the ship who were coming 
from England or Scotland had to be vac- 
cinated unless they had received this treat- 
ment within the last year. The conscien- 
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tious objector took her vaccine with the 
others rather than be quarantined two 
weeks. 


"The Lutheran" gets awards 

This month for the first time awards 
for excellence were given to Protestant 
magazines by- the Associated Church 
Press. Its 1950 meeting was held in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., April 12-14. 

Awards were given on three points: 
make-up and general effectiveness, news 
section, editorials. THE LUTHERAN was 
entered in the contest on the first two. 
For make-up and effectiveness THE Lu- 
THERAN was rated first among denomina- 
tional papers. Best missions magazine was 
Missions (Baptist periodical). Best youth 
paper was The Walther League Messenger 
(Missouri Synod Lutheran). 

Thirty-two periodicals were entered for 
rating. Honorable mention was given to 
Presbyterian Life, World Call (Disciples), 
The Christian Advocate (Methodist) , Ad- 
vance (Congregationalist), and The In- 
ternational Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion. The judge was Mr. James O. Supple 
of the Chicago Sun-Times. 

For its news section (“The Church in 
the News,” “World News Notes,” “Wash- 
ington”) THE LUTHERAN tied with Pres- 
byterian Life for first place. Third place 
went to The Christian Advocate. Honor- 
able mention was given to The Messenger 
(Evangelical and Reformed), The Church 
Woman (Council of Church Women), 
World Call, Missions, and The Church- 
man. Judge was Mr. William Dinwoodie 
of the Cleveland News. Twenty-four mag- 
azines had been submitted for judgment. 

For editorial writing first place went 
to the War Cry (New York, Salvation 
Army), second to Missions, and third to 
The Messenger. Judge was Dr. Roland 
Wolseley of the School of Journalism, 
University of Syracuse. 


World News Notes 


Holiday in Berlin 

BERLIN IS EXPECTING real trouble dur- 
ing the Whitsunday weekend (May 28). 
Deadly reality marks the action of Soviet- 
controlled East Germany, which has or- 
dered insurance companies in its area to 
issue a blanket life and accident insurance 
policy for 500,000 boys and girls who 
are being lined up to march on Berlin 
during that period of religious observance. 
The policy is to be effective for a week 
(May 24-31). 

By the terms of the policy demanded, 
the insurance companies will have to pay 
5,000 Eastmarks for each one killed and 
10,000 Eastmarks for each one wounded 
or disabled. This action seems to justify 
the growing rumors that Russia plans a 
showdown on Germany this spring, prob- 
ably to provoke an incident to use against 
the Western Allies. 


One-way trade 

CASHING IN promptly on the agreement 
Mao signed in Moscow, Russia is reported 
by London to be allotted half the oil from 
China’s_ rich oil-producing — province, 
Sinkiang, during the next 30 years. In 
addition, she will receive half of all metals 
produced in the province, except iron. 

If it had not been granted, Russia could 
easily have taken it all, since Sinkiang 
province is on Russia’s eastern border, 
and in close touch with an immense 
Soviet industrial center. Gold mines and 
deposits, as well as oil-fields cover Sin- 
kiang areas on both sides of the Tienshan 
mountain range. 

The process of absorbing the products 
of present and prospective satellites, how- 
ever, had already begun. Russia had 
earlier absorbed China’s .once-important 
commerce in hog bristles, of which the 
U.S. was the principal buyer. This gave 
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China her main supply of American dol- 
lars. Quite recently bristle imports from 
China dropped sharply, while shipments 
from Russia to the U.S. rose proportion- 
ately, likewise the price. Of course, Rus- 
sia gets the dollars, China does without. 


A.B. babies 

THE U.S. POPULATION Reference Bu- 
reau has prepared a report--A Revolu- 
tion in Birthrates—to point out the def- 
inite change in the birthrate among edu- 
cated persons. The Bureau reports that 
“the reproduction rate of college-edu- 


_ cated women in America has made re- 


markable progress since 1940, with an 81 
per cent increase between 1940-1947.” 

It goes further, to claim there are 
“grounds for prediction that the bumper 
baby crop year of 1949 will show the 
highest rate for college graduates in a 
century.” Special conditions, however, 
ought to be taken into consideration. Im- 
petus has been given to marriage by war 
and postwar psychological reactions that 
promoted births. The fact that large num- 
bers of married students are resident at 
educational institutions, in which the 
wives also frequently pursue courses, 
likely furnishes a contributing influence. 


Terms for Tito 

CHARGES AGAINST Americans in satellite 
countries are actually confessions that the 
local Red regimes are having trouble in 
carrying out the Soviet’s demands upon 
them to fashion their states according to 
Russian aims. The easiest way to explain 
the troubles is to blame them on the “im- 
perialist” Americans present. 

Russia is having much the same trouble 
within her own borders. A local Party 
radio in the Ukraine has admitted that 
“bourgeois nationalists” have made things 
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difficult for land collectivization. There 


‘has been sporadic but determined resist- 


ance in the Ukraine ever since the end of 
the war, and similiar resistance has often 
broken out in parts of Russia itself. 

All this indicates that the methods of 


the Soviet tend to split at the seams, and 


it lends credence to the rumor lately re- 
ceived in London through underground 


| Sources. 


Stalin, it is said, would like to make up 
with Tito. Of course, Stalin wants to set 
the terms—1) Tito’s return to the Comin- 
form; 2) Tito’s withdrawal of objections 
to Soviet overlordship in all eastern 
Europe, which must include Yugoslavia; 
3) Tito would be made the head of a 


| Balkan alliance; 4) as a whip, Tito must 


see that each satellite would put loyalty 


| to Russia’s desires first! 


—JULIUS F, SEEBACH 


Worldover Press Reports 


Hungarian revolution progresses 

THE HUNGARIAN revolution rolls on. 
Nationalization is taking over new sectors 
—printing establishments, some retail 
stores. Elimination of “kulaks” (larger 
peasants) is continuing. 

The cost of living remains high, but the 
price of food and many manufactured 
articles has fallen in the last year. The 
Budapest bridges are rebuilt. Soviet au- 
tomobiles run, along with American. Cer- 
tain Russian products replace those for- 
merly from Germany. 

Culture is undergoing a parallel trans- 
formation. Artistic and intellectual con- 
tacts with the West are limited, those with 
Russia are multiplied. Half the books 
translated from foreign languages are 
Russian. Soviet films have almost totally 
replaced those from the West. 

Political schools are increasing, and 
night courses and professional training 
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have passed entirely into Communist 
hands. All scholarly works have been re- 
viewed or “corrected”—though there is a 
general feeling that the new textbooks are 
better technically than the old. Secondary 
and higher education is open to children 
of workers and peasants, but on the whole 
closed to children of intellectuals. 


They have a word for it 

ONE OF the headaches for students of 
Spanish is the ease with which the Latin 
American neighbors invent words, never 
to be found in any dictionary, which ap- 
ply to new technical devices and mate- 
rials. 

When several’ governments below the 
border launched campaigns to divest the 
populace of the guns so commonly carried 
in a pocket or holster, they referred to 
their programs of depistolizacion. That 
was comparatively easy to figure out. 

But now a new word has crept into the 
vernacular. It is dedetizacion. In case 
you'd like to know, it means the whole- 
sale use of DDT. 


Refugees study in Sweden 

MANY YOUNG MEN who have fled Po- 
land for Sweden in recent months are 
having the opportunity to get further 
Polish schooling. 

These youthful political refugees earn 
their living in an industrial area and study 
in their spare time. Three or four times 
a week, after their work here, the Polish 
teachers travel several hours to make 
this complete college course possible. 

New refugees come daily to Sweden’s 
southern coast. In the last year, 1,700 
have come illegally from Poland and the 
East Zone of Germany. All genuine po- 
litical refugees are allowed to stay. 

In some instances unscrupulous per- 
sons in these countries help them flee in 
order to take their money and dwellings. 


e 
Washington 

JUST BEFORE MIDNIGHT on Maundy 
Thursday, the Senate earned its Easter 
recess by passing a bill extending the dis- 
placed persons program for another year, 
culminating a two-year struggle to liber- 
alize the DP Act of 1948. 

Senate debate resolved into a contest 
between the McCarran Bill approved by 
the Judiciary Committee and the Kilgore 
Bill backed by an insurgent minority on 
the committee. The latter, supported by 
most church groups, passed. This repre- 
sented a personal defeat for McCarran, 
who has strongly opposed liberalized DP 
legislation and who used every strategy 
at his command to sidetrack the Kilgore 
Bill. 

The bill in its final form is similar to 
the Celler Bill, passed by the House last 
year. A conference committee will iron 
out differences and President Truman is 
expected to sign the conference version 
promptly, thus giving a new lease on life 
to the DP program, which was slated to 
close June 30. 


Provisions 

INCLUDING AMENDMENTS made from 
the floor, the Senate bill made the follow- 
ing provisions: 

1. The program was extended to June 
30, 1951. 

2. The number was increased from 
205,000 to 344,000 DPs under IRO. 

3. Admission of 20,000 war orphans, 
DPs and others, was authorized on a non- 
quota basis. 

4. Up to 54,744 expellees of German 
racial stock, not under the IRO, will be 
admitted under “Section 12.” Payment 
of their ocean transportation and admis- 
sion on the basis of job and housing as- 
surances were authorized, to place them 
on a parity with DPs. By a floor amend- 
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ment, they will be charged to the country 
of their birth, rather than to the German 
and Austrian quotas. 

5. The dateline for entry into Germany. 
or Austria was advanced to Jan. 1, 1949. 

6. Percentage priority requirements 
favoring farm workers and people from 
areas annexed by Russia were removed 
from the present law. These had proved 
unwieldy to administer and were con- 
sidered hindrances to the effective opera- 
tion of the program. 

7. Barred from entry were subversives 
and those who advocate “destruction of 
free competitive enterprise and revolu- 
tionary overthrow of representative gov- 
ernments.” 

8. Loans without interest to agencies 
engaged in resettlement to cover the cost 
of inland transportation were authorized 
up to a total of $5 million. Heretofore, 
the National Lutheran Council and other 
agencies have had to advance this money 
for transportation of DPs from dockside 
to place of residence. An amendment to 
provide this travel money as a grant rather 
than a loan was defeated. 

9. The Secretary of State was in- 
structed to seek co-operation of the other 
nations in IRO in accepting their fair 
share of DPs so that the camps may be 
closed and the emergency terminated. 


CHURCH GROUPS played a leading part 
in crystallizing public sentiment which led 
to the extension of the DP program. That 
places squarely on the churches respon- 
sibility of financing the expanded pro- 
gram. It would be a major tragedy if the 
hope of resettlement, revived in the hearts 
of thousands of DPs by this action of 
Congress, were to fail of realization be- 
cause of dwindling church support. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 
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Saskatoon Has High 


By RICHARD T. SUTCLIFFE 


Hopes 


Demand for pastors in Western Canada is far greater than 


this seminary's supply. CHEY will help equalize these factors 


ALL NINE theological seminaries of the 
United Lutheran Church are awake to 
their responsibilities in training Lutheran 
pastors. But the Saskatoon Seminary in 
western Canada faces problems which 
none of the others is obliged to confront. 

To get an idea, pour into an area as 
huge as all the United States east of the 
Mississippi River exactly 23,568 bap- 
tized United Lutherans and approximately 
300,000 unchurched of the same faith. 
There are an additional 85,000 church 
members of non-ULC Lutheran churches 
—677 congregations in all, staffed by 256 
pastors. For this large territory the Sas- 
katoon Seminary is the chief source of 
supply for ministers. 

This seminary began in 1913 as a 
junior college established in Edmonton 
by the late Dr. Juergen Goos. Two years 
later, it was relocated in Saskatoon to 
affiliate with the University of Saskatche- 
wan, At that time a high school depart- 
ment was added. 

Further reorganization was effected in 
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1918 so as to provide for a seminary. As 
such the institution thrived as the Lu- 
theran College and Seminary at Saska- 
toon. Although the college section was 
discontinued in 1933, the name has been 
retained. Affiliated with the university— 
just a mile from the campus—the semi- 
nary has been incorporated with the right 
to confer its own degrees. 


THE SEMINARY is not located in a rich 
industrial area. Saskatchewan’s a young 
country still bearing marks of early pio- 
neer days. The seminary buildings are 
not, therefore, imposing structures of 
brick and stone; they are constructed of 
frame and stucco. 

But the seminary is free of debt. A 
gift from the Women’s Missionary Society 
of the ULCA made possible installation 
of a city-water system which has been of 
inestimable value to the institution. 


FROM THE PROVINCES it serves—Brit- 
ish Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba—the seminary draws its student 
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body. Although less than two dozen 
seminarians are enrolled this term, they 
are a cross section of the Canadian Lu- 
theran Church—coming from ALC, 
Augustana, UELC, ULC congregations. 

Because of this factor, the seminary 
holds a unique position among Lutheran 
theological schools. It experiments in in- 
tersynodical education with the Aug- 
ustana Church, the American Lutheran 
Church, and the United Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church. It co-operates with an 
Evangelical Lutheran Church Seminary 
near the university campus. 

Actually, the United Lutheran Synod of 
Western Canada owns Saskatoon Semi- 
nary and has two members on the faculty. 
The ALC and the Augustana Church 
have one faculty member apiece. 

Inter-related courses in Saskatoon 
Seminary and Luther (ELC) Seminary, 
also in Saskatoon, enable further co- 
operation between the ULC, ELC, and 
the Lutheran Free Church. 


Sixty SASKATOON seminarians have 
been graduated and have served in the 
Western and Icelandic Synods and also in 
Ontario, the United States, and foreign 
mission fields of Africa and India. 

Among Saskatoon graduates now serv- 
ing in important posts throughout the 
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church there are: Dr. Helmut Lehmann, 
president of Waterloo College and Semi- 
nary; Pastor-Missionary Martin Ruccius, 
now principal of the ULCA Training 
School in Liberia; as well as Missionary 
W. Weind; Missionary Herbert H. C. 
Kleiner in Madras, India. 

Saskatoon seminarians are also serving 
in Tanganyika in non-ULCA-Lutheran 
mission fields. 

At present, Saskatoon is without a pres- 
ident. Dr. Nils Willison, who assumed 
that office in 1936, retired in 1949. The 
responsibility of campus affairs and ad- 
ministration falls on the shoulders of 
Dr. C. Kleiner (ULCA), professor of 
historical and systematic theology and 
German homiletics. He is assisted by 
other Faculty Members (Dr.) Emil Go- 
mann (Old Testament, Comparative Re- 
ligion and Registrar) ; Gilbert T. Monson 
(New Testament), and William E. Neh- 
renz (practical theology and in charge 
of field work). 


THE LUTHERAN COLLEGE and Seminary 
at Saskatoon will receive $164,000 
through a successful campaign during 
Christian Higher Education Year. Of this 
amount, the Icelandic Synod’s quota is 
$11,500 and Western Canada Synod’s 
share is $52,500. The remaining $100,000 
is scheduled to be received through the 
Special Aid Fund of the campaign. 

Being the only seminary of the United 
Lutheran Church in the vast stretches ex- 
tending from Winnipeg to Vancouver, 
the seminary has a “great future,” to 
quote Registrar Gomann. 

“Much depends on the outcome of 
CHEY ... Western Canada and Icelandic 
Synods are putting forth every effort to 
reach their respective quotas, possibly 
more than that! We know that a new 
seminary building ‘and dormitory are 
absolute necessities if we want to attract 
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‘the best of our young men for the Chris- 
‘tian ministry. 

“Additional reason for such improve- 
ment lies in action of other denomina- 
tions and co-operating seminaries which 
have put up fine up-to-date buildings on 
-near-by campuses that are a credit to the 
church at large, a challenge to those seek- 
ing to give their best in the cause of 
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God’s Kingdom.” 

Depending on the results of CHEY, 
Saskatoon Seminary plans to obtain land 
on or near the Saskatchewan University 
campus and erect a building worthy of the 
Lutheran Church in Canada, adequate 
to meet the needs for standard theological 
training of.pastors from the field and for 
the field. 


ON DEC, 7, 1949, THE FIRST OF 21 ARTICLES ON UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH COLLEGES 
AND SEMINARIES WAS PUBLISHED IN “THE LUTHERAN." THIS "CHEY WEEK" ISSUE BRINGS 
THE SERIES TO A CLOSE WITH STORIES ON SASKATOON’ AND CENTRAL SEMINARIES 


Central Seminary Must Expand 


By RICHARD T. SUTCLIFFE 


In order to meet the needs of the ULC in its territory, this 


institution wants to offer more than “one-building™ facilities 


THROUGH THE OPEN WINDOWS of St. 
John’s Church drifted the happy sounds 
of a country town enjoying a summer af- 
ternoon. Shouts of youngsters playing 
baseball in the lot across the street, an 
irate parent’s shouts at a wandering off- 
spring, and muffled noises of the railroad 
a block away came through the windows 
along with a fresh breeze. 

But delegates who had come to 
Hagerstown (Md.) from all over the 
United States for the 37th annual con- 
vention of the General Synod of the 
United Lutheran Church weren’t paying 
attention to outside distractions. 

A speaker at the chancel rail was. ex- 
plaining the necessity of “acting quickly” 
in the matter of establishing a theological 
seminary in the western part of the United 
States so that ‘our pulpits may continue 
to be filled by competent pastors!” 
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FOUR YEARS BEFORE (in 1891) many 
of these pastors and laymen had received 
an offer from an anonymous midwestern 
donor of land valued at $100,000, along 
with $50,000 in cash, toward establish- 
ment of a seminary in Omaha “providing 
the General Synod raises an equal 
amount” within a specified time. 

But due to a number of circumstances, 
including the untimely death of the donor, 
the synod never took advantage of the 
offer. That’s why, perhaps, all the dele- 
gates were listening so intently to the 
speaker who was urging immediate ac- 
tion in getting the new seminary under- 
way in connection with Midland College. 

The synod’s Board of Education rec- 
ommended that it “be authorized to con- 
tinue this work of the Western Seminary 

. until it seems best in the judgment 
of the Board to locate it elsewhere.” 
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History need not necessarily repeat it- 
self, the delegates decided. They voted 
approval of the Board’s recommendation. 

Western Seminary, so named because 
it was then (1895) on the western edges 
of the synodical territory, was on its way! 


WHEN THE SEMINARY was established 
that fall, one professor constituted its fac- 
ulty. Next year, a second professor was 
secured. By 1905 the faculty was com- 
posed of three! 

As a ward of the General Synod, West- 
ern continued through 1910, when the 
Synod realized it was too far removed 
from the campus to administer its pro- 
gram satisfactorily. Control and owner- 
ship were thereupon deeded to the board 
of trustees of Midland College, with the 
Synod continuing full support. 

For the first time in its 15-year history, 
Western secured a home of its own, a res- 
idence located several blocks from the 
Midland campus in Atchison, Kansas. 

But unhappy years were ahead. Nego- 
tiations underway for the merger which 
established the United Lutheran Church 
disturbed the steady support. Then, like 
the camel’s last straw, World War I 
broke, engulfing the country in clouds of 
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suspicion and prejudice. Antagonism to 
college and seminary were soon evident 
on the part of some citizens of Atchison, 
and the administration felt that a change 
in scenery would be beneficial. 

In the fall of 1918, buildings of Fre- 
mont College became available about the 
same time the English Nebraska Synod 
was holding its convention in Fremont. 
Delegates were enthusiastic about a sug- 
gestion that Midland and Western move 
to Fremont, and passed a resolution fa- 
voring such action. 

Efforts by Atchison citizens who were 
loyal to the college and seminary failed 
to hold the school. By 1919 the change- 
over had become complete. 

In 1921, a residence in the western 
section of Fremont was purchased, across 
town from Midland College. There the 
seminary thrives today. 


RECENTLY, A GROWING FEELING that 
Western Seminary should operate as a 
separate institution, rather than as a de- 
partment of the college, materialized in 
action by the supporting synods to sep- 
arate the two institutions. 

Therefore, last year, the name Western 
Seminary was changed to Central Semi- 
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‘nary so as to conform more generally with 
‘the geographical area in which the semi- 
nary is located. A board of directors of 
‘Central Lutheran Theological Seminary 
officially took over assets and facilities of 
Western Seminary from the board of trus- 
| tees of Midland College. 

During its 55 years of existence, Cen- 
tral Seminary has graduated over 200 stu- 
dents. These clergymen have taken their 
places throughout the United Lutheran 
Church. Four college presidents, two 
seminary deans, seven college and semi- 
nary professors, 14 United Lutheran 
Church synodical presidents and 10 for- 
eign missionaries call this seminary their 
alma mater. 

For nearly 30 years the seminary has 
been carrying on its work in a single 
building (see cut opposite) converted 
from a private residence. In it, provisions 
have been made for classrooms, library, 
chapel, office, dormitory. rooms, dining- 
room and kitchen, as well as living quar- 
ters for the custodian and house mother. 

It’s easy to see that under such condi- 
tions, the seminary finds it impossible 
to expand its program to meet the grow- 
ing needs of the ULC on its territory. 
More men could be trained. An increas- 
ing number are ready to enter the full- 
time service of the church. Housing 
must be provided if they are to assume 
the task of preparing for the ministry. 

The most pressing need is securing a 
building in which apartments can be pro- 
vided for students who are married. Such 
a building would increase Central’s en- 
rollment at once. 


ANOTHER IMPORTANT need is space for 
a library. At present, a well-built garage 


Central Seminary's faculty: left to right—Prof. 
Richard R. Syre, Acting President E. Bryan 
Keisler, Dr: Paul W. H. Frederick, and Dr. 
Thomas D. Rinde 
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on the campus could be remodeled profit- 
ably for such use providing the necessary 
funds are available. This would release 
space for additional classrooms and dor- 
mitory accommodations. 

Acting President E. Bryan Keisler says 
“the successful completion of the CHEY 
appeal is all but a life and death matter 
with Central Seminary!” ~ More specifi- 
cally, he cites four things which CHEY 
will mean to this institution: 

“]) the ability to meet the minimum of 
the most urgent needs; 2) taking of a 
long step on the part of Central towards 
its rightful and deserving place among 
the other ULC seminaries; 3) more ade- 
quate equipment to perform its primary 
and constantly determinative function— 
that of training pastors, especially for the 
great and growing Midwest section of the 
United States; and 4) ultimately,’ in the 
not-too-distant future, an even stronger 
and more solidified Lutheran Church in 
the Midwest.” 


A SUCCESSFUL CHEY campaign will 
bring to Central Seminary $40,500—from 
Iowa Synod ($10,000), Kansas Synod 
($5,000), Midwest Synod ($10,500), 
Nebraska Synod ($10,500), Rocky 


Mountain Synod ($1,500), and Texas 
Synod ($3,000). 

Forty thousand is not the largest ap- 
propriation to come from CHEY, but 
Central Seminary’s administration is sure 
of one thing: it will be most appreciated! 


HERE ARE CHARTER MEMBERS OF MARTIN LUTHER CONGREGATION IN MILWAUKEE, 


WISCONSIN, ORGANIZED ON PALM SUNDAY, APRIL 2, BY PASTOR DWIGHT SHELHART 


This is How Churches are Born 


Every two weeks a United Lutheran congregation comes 


into existence. Here is the story of one of the newest 


ANOTHER CHURCH is born in the Synod 
of the Northwest. Martin Luther Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, Milwaukee, 
Wis., was formally organized on Palm 
Sunday, April 2, under the direction of 
Synodical Missionary Dwight H. Shelhart. 

This new congregation has been estab- 
lished to serve the growing community 
along W. Bluemound Road. The inter- 
synodical Home Mission Committee of 
the National Lutheran Council allocated 
the area to the ULCA. Work on the field 
was authorized by the Home Mission 
Board of the Northwest Synod in 1949. 

The canvass of the field was begun in 
August 1949, and 1,400 homes were con- 
tacted. The canvass accounted for 4,000 
individual souls:—44 per cent Roman 
Catholic, 30 per cent Lutheran, 26 per 
cent other denominations. The canvass 
showed that 31 per cent of the people 
living in the community claimed mem- 
bership in no church. 

Initial meeting of people of the com- 
munity interested in establishing a new 
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congregation of the ULCA was held on 
the evening of Oct. 17, 1949, in Nativity 
Church. This is the nearest ULCA church 
to the field to be served by the new con- 
gregation. There were 50 persons in at- 
tendance at this meeting. An Organiza- 
tion Committee of 12 men was appointed, 
to plan for the new congregation. 

The community was searched for a 
possible meeting-place in which to begin 
services. The community is entirely res- 
idential with no public or business build 
ings whatever. The public schools serv- 
ing the community are located so as to 
be completely off center or entirely out- 
side the community and away from the 
central vein of traffic. 

When it became apparent that there 
was no place available for services in the 


entire community the Synod of the North- 


west took action through its Executive 
Committee and Mission Board to pur- 
chase a residence that will be usable for a 
parsonage and to be used temporarily for 
church services. The residence (525 N. 
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99th St.) was purchased by the synod. 
_ The first services were held on Nov. 6 
in the residence. Since the house-chapel 
provided seating for only 65 people, two 
services each Sunday were planned from 
the beginning. On the first Sunday 56 and 
47 people attended the 9:00 a.m. and 
10:30 A.M. services respectively. The first 
Sunday school was conducted on Dec. 4, 
1949, with 25 children in attendance. 

Evening services were held during Jan- 
uary, February and March at which the 
pastor gave lectures on “The Doctrines 
and Practices of the Church” as adult 
instruction for the many non-Lutherans 
interested in becoming members. 

On Sunday evening, March 26, 1950, 
the congregational business meeting for 
the formal organization of the congrega- 
tion was held. The model constitution 
for congregations of the Synod of the 
Northwest was adopted and nine church 
councilmen were elected. The name for 
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the congregation chosen was Martin Lu- 
ther Evangelical Lutheran Church 

Of the nine church councilmen elected 
at the congregational meeting their church 
background and origins are as follows: 
2 former members of ULCA church 
1 former member of UELC church 
1 former member of Augustana Church 
1 former member of Missouri Synod 
1 former member of an ELC church 
1 former Presbyterian 
1 former Methodist 
1 never was a member of any church and 

was baptized this month 

The congregation came formally into 
being on Palm Sunday, April 2, 1950, at 
2:30 P.M. at services conducted in St. 
Matthew’s Evangelical Lutheran Church 
at Wauwatosa, Wis., three miles distant 
from the present house-chapel of Martin 
Luther Church. Services were held in 
St. Matthew’s large new church to pro- 
vide space for all worshipers attending. 
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ORGANIZATION SERVICE 


They borrowed a church 
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CuurcH CoUNCIL 
Pastor Shelhart has organized a dozen 


ms since 1929. 


congrese Every Palm 
Sunday he has a new one ready to take its 


place in the Synod of the Northwest 


At this service all members received 
into the new Martin Luther congregation 
were received either by formal reception, 
confirmation, or baptism. Synodical Mis- 
sionary Dwight H. Shelhart received the 
members and conducted the services of 
baptism and confirmation, installed the 
first church council, and declared Martin 
Luther Church formally in existence as a 
congregation of the church of Christ. 

There were 349 in attendance. The 
preacher was Dr. Paul H. Roth, president 
of Northwestern Seminary. 

Assisting Pastor Shelhart in the service 
besides Dr. Paul H. Roth were: the Rev. 
William Niebling, pastor of St. Matthew’s 
Church; the Rev. Amos G., Streich, pres- 
ident of the Wisconsin Conference of the 
Synod of the Northwest; Dr. A. M. 
Knudsen, divisional secretary of the 
Board of American Missions. 

Total offerings received in this new 
congregation from its beginning on Nov. 
6, including Palm Sunday, total $2,971. 

Of the 110 adults received as confirmed 
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members of the new congregation on or- 


. ganization day, only 24 were active mem- 


bers of other congregations before serv- 
ices were begun on this new field. 
24 came by letter of transfer 
42 came by renewal of confession 
33 came by confirmation, never having 
belonged to a Lutheran church 
11 came by adult baptism 
Six children were baptized. 


Previous church connection of the 
adult confirmed members was: 
Former Lutherans 
ULC aoe Se eo ee 21 
Wisconsin Synod ............ 7 
Augustana Church s........-. 3 
UBL Ceo. iene wee oa 1 
Missouri “Synod 2.5 = ss5 es 17 
BLCY ek oc oso ae eee 8 
ALG) a Somecayast a1 eee 1 
Sweden (never member in U.S.) 2 
Germany (never member in U.S.) 4 

Total formerly Lutheran ....... 64 
Fermer Non-Lutheran 
Presbyterian ' S25 cata se oa 8 
Evangelical-United Brethren... 1 
Methodist). cen an eee oe l 
Evangelical-Reformed ........ 5 
Roman Catholic... 2.2, sens 9 
Conoaregational’ .i)s..25 <6 ces 2 

oie] 


Never church member 


Total formerly non-Lutheran .... 46 
Total charter confirmed members 110 
Immediately after Easter this new con- 
gregation conducted its first every mem- 
ber visitation. The weekly duplex en- 
velopes will be used beginning with May. 
The congregation has already taken | 
steps to call a pastor, Northwestern Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary Senior Stu- 
dent David R. Gerberding, son of Dr. 
Richard H. Gerberding, executive secre- 
tary of the Board of American Missions. 
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WHEN WOMEN DECIDE 
TO DO SOMETHING ~ 


By THEODORE K. FINCK 


MyRNA PRENTICE spoke firmly. “I 
don’t believe in capital punishment and 
never will.” She threw back her head 
defiantly. 

“T don’t know,” countered Mrs. Kester 
thoughtfully. “I wouldn’t hurt a flea if I 
could help it. But when a big brute bat- 
ters the life out of a little girl—” 

“Wasn't that the most awful thing that 
happened in Hilltop last Friday?” Mrs. 
McMasters picked up the thread of 
events. “John says hanging is too good 
for a scoundrel like that.” 

A few of the ladies of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s had gathered in Mrs. Dengler’s 
home for a committee meeting. The early 
spring evening was chill, and welcome 
flames crackled in the fireplace. The 
business in hand was the planning of a 
summer program. But a near-by atrocity, 
which had set headlines screaming, was 
on everyone’s mind. 


“] STILL THINK we don’t have any right 
to take human life.” Mrs. Prentice clung 
to her point. “ ‘Vengeance is mine; I will 
repay, saith the Lord.’ Let’s leave it to 
God.” 

“If they'd ever keep a criminal where 
he belongs for a full term, I'd side with 
Myrna,” threw in the hostess. “But you 
know a 20-year term means 10, and then, 
if there’s money around—” 

Mrs. Dengler paused to place a log 
strategically on the fire. This gave a new 


Dr. Finck is a senior editor of the United Lu- 
theran Church Parish and Church School Board. 
The 1950 vacation school books described in 
this article were prepared under his direction. 
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IT'S TIME NOW to be thinking 
about vacation schools in all 
our congregations. Here is 
the story of how some women 
in Jonesville made up their 
minds to conduct a vacation 
school in their church this year 


speaker a chance to be heard. 

“Well, why don’t we do something 
about it?” 

The lady who spoke was a school- 
teacher. She had been “Miss Bowen” to 
nearly a generation of boys and girls, all 
of whom knew her better than did the 
ladies of St. Bartholomew’s. Mrs. Prentice 
suspected that the teacher probably 
wanted to organize a League for the Pre- 
vention of Capital Punishment. 

“JT didn’t exactly mean,” said Mrs. 
Prentice guardedly, “that we should def- 
initely organize against capital punish- 
ment.” 

“You mustn’t forget,” replied Miss 
Bowen, “that in my work I deal with the 
future as well as with the present. We 
can’t do anything much to help or hurt 
the man who murdered little Jenny; but I 
do believe we can do something, right 
here, to keep boys and girls from growing 
up to be like him—a menace to society.” 

“We certainly have a lot of boys and 
girls right around our church who don’t 
give much promise for the future,” ob- 
served Mrs. McMasters. 

Myrna Prentice came to life again. “I 
wish we knew how to do something con- 
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structive for those youngsters while there 
is time.” 


“I THINK WE DO KNOW,” said Miss 
Bowen. “The answer came in my mail 
today.” 

“In your mail?” Mrs. Dengler halted 
her poker in mid-air. 

“Your mail?” echoed Mrs. Kester. 

“Mail?” Mrs. Prentice was puzzled. 
“How was that?” 

“A couple of weeks ago the pastor told 
me that the Parish and Church School 
Board was putting out a new set of books 
for vacation church schools. I didn’t 
think any more about it till I saw in the 
paper about this man who killed the little 
chr baa! 

“I hope he gets hanged,” ejaculated 
Mrs. McMasters in a whisper. 

“God forbid!” Myrna fired back below 
her breath. 

’ But the schoolma’am, used to whisper- 
ers, went on unruffled. ‘ ‘Clementine 
Bowen,’ I said to myself, ‘you’re going to 
send for those books. This is just, one 
murder too many.’ So I sent to the 
United Lutheran Publication House for 
copies of the new books. They came to- 
day. I wish you could see them.” 

_ “Why can’t we?” asked Mrs. Dengler. 
“If Miss Bowen would care to bring them 
here, you ladies are welcome to sit around 
the fireplace another evening. There’s 
more wood outside.” 

The ladies liked the idea. 

“Perhaps the best thing,” said the 
schoolteacher, “would be to give one of 
the books to each of you in advance, and 
let you tell us all about it when we meet.” 

It was arranged this way. 


WHEN THE LADIES came together again, 
they began chatting about the possibility 
of having a vacation school at their 
church. Mrs. McMasters, who liked little 
children, had seen the pastor. He had 
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been so enthusiastic that he had inspired 
her also. “I’m all for it,’ she said. 

Miss Bowen sounded a note of caution. 
“We don’t want to forget,” she said, “that 
what we are after is to keep men and 
women of tomorrow from going down 
the broad road that leads to destruction.” 
Myrna Prentice murmured something 
about capital punishment, but Miss 
Bowen went on hastily, “Mrs. McMasters 
took the book for the smallest children. 
We'll get her to start our round table.” 

Mrs. McMasters held up a large book. 
“I measured it,” she announced tri- 
umphantly, “and it’s exactly the size of a 
piece of John’s typewriter paper. It just 
has everything! It’s called Stories for You 
and ‘it has so many interesting stories to 
tell the children. Then it tells you just 
what books to get, and how to divide your 
time, and all about a sample package of 
visual aids that can be used with little 
children, and what games to play, and 
what songs to sing, and—” 


“WHAT ARE THOSE pictures I see in the 
center?” interrupted Mrs. Dengler. 

“It has the grandest pictures,” replied 
Mrs. McMasters, “for the children to 
color and cut cut. Simple things that 
little beginners can do. Fifteen pages of 
them. And here’s -something I think is 
nice. Right in the middle of the teacher’s 
book is the children’s picture book, so 
that the teacher has everything in her 
hands at one time. See?” She held up 
the book again. ; 

“Why, ours are all like that, and the 
same size,’ said the ladies—all except 
Mrs. Kester, who had a smaller volume. 

“I noticed that every teacher’s book 
has the pupil’s book bound in with it,” 
commented Miss Bowen. “Now if Mrs. 
McMasters has finished, Mrs. Dengler 
will tell us about the primary book. 

Mrs. Dengler liked the large print used 
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Proc the children. “My Sally started to 
‘read a story in the book. ‘Just think, 
mother,’ she said, ‘when Peter came to 
the door a girl got so excited she forgot 
to let him in!’ Then Sally saw a Japanese 
fan all ready to color and cut out. She’s 
ready to go to vacation school now!” ° 

“What is the book called?” asked Mrs. 
Prentice. 

“They Loved Jesus,’ answered Mrs. 
Dengler. “The ‘They’ are Jesus’ apostles. 
I think the boys and girls, by the time 
they finish vacation school, would love 
Jesus the same way the apostles did.” 


THE NEXT BOOK Miss Bowen herself 
had taken to tell about. “You know,” she 
said, “I teach fifth grade in public school, 
and that is one of the grades we call 
‘junior’ in the church school. So I have 
been specially interested in this book. 
Look at the cover.” 

The other ladies, glancing up, could 
read the title, Spreading Circles, and see 
a picture of a boy flipping pebbles into a 
pool. 

“The whole junior course,’ continued 
the teacher, “centers around this theme. 
When a pebble is thrown in the water 
you see ‘spreading circles.’ The apostles 
were the spreading circle of Jesus. Mis- 
sionary work is the spreading circle of 
the church. Even the boys and girls are 
asked to help spread the circle of Jesus. 

“Judging the book as a teacher, I was 
pleased to find that in its clear pictures, 
large print, interesting pupil tests, and 
general methods, it is much like what we 
are trying to do in public school. 


“THE OTHER BOOKS, as I looked at 
them, seemed to express the same idea 
as this one, only in different ways. That 
is what I meant when I said I believe 
we can do something to help our boys 
and girls. If we can lead them to love 
Jesus, and spread his circles, we won’t 
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need to worry about brutal murders and 
other kinds of wrongdoing. Now, Mrs. 
Prentice, it’s your turn.” 

“T read every word in this whole book,” 
began Mrs. Prentice in her clear-cut, de- 
termined voice. “There were lots of 
things I didn’t know about the Bible, but 
the answers are given plain as day, so I 
am sure any one of our teachers could 
handle it well.” 

“What ages is it for?” asked Mrs. 
Dengler. 

Miss Bowen answered, “‘It is called ‘in- 
termediate-senior.’ That would take in the 
ages from 12 to 17.” 

“The title is The Spreading Light,” re- 
sumed Mrs. Prentice. “Everything Miss 
Bowen said about her book is true of this 
one. And if all our boys and girls could 
get the lesson about Stephen, there would 
be no more capital punishment.” (The 
other ladies smiled, but the crusader did 
not notice.) “It would be wonderful if 
we could get up a class of men and 
women—” 

“That’s where I come in,” interrupted 
Mrs. Kester, holding up the only small 
volume. “This book is called a ‘discus- 
sion book for young people and adults,’ 
and it is full of wonderful Bible study, 
and all sorts of interesting subjects for 
discussion! The title is The First Chris- 
tian Century, and do you know, that 
made me think. Now that we’re in the 
middle of our century, isn’t it time we 
began to give people some of the spirit 
of the first century, when Jesus and the 
apostles lived?” 

“What are we waiting for?” said Mrs. 
Prentice. “Let’s talk with the pastor and 
superintendent and get a vacation school 
going. Each one of us will do all she can 
—that I am sure.” 

And no one noticed the queer little 
smile that played about the lips of Clem- 
entine Bowen. 
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Adults Can Pray 


By RUBY LORNELL 


We begin all right when we are 
children, but unless we develop as 
we grow older we shall never reach 


maturity in our prayer life 


THE THREE-YEAR-OLD lies in her crib, 
valiantly striving to keep her eyes closed: 

“Now I lay me down to sleep, I pray 
thee, Lord, my soul to keep... . Mommy, 
read to me about Randolph the bear, will 
you, Mommy? .. . If I should die before 
I wake, I pray. . . . See the angels in the 
picture, Mommy? See, their haloes are 
green and blue. 

“Funny angels. ... I pray thee, Lord, 
my soul to take. A-a-amen. God bless 
Mommy. . . . Mommy, sing Hi Marshi 
Peter. . . . God bless Daddy, God bless 
Freddy, God bless Bounce, God _ bless 
Uncle John, God bless Aunt Ruth, God 
bless me. A-a-amen. You know what I 
said to George, Mommy? I said no to 
George. .. . Mommy, we forgot to pray 
Night, Night, Sleep tight, wake up bright 
in the morning light...” 


Most oF us will agree, I suppose, that 
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this isn’t prayer, but rather a forerunner — 


of prayer. Right now it is only words 
that form a going-to-bed liturgy, and the 
prayers and the conversation and the sing- 
ing are all of a piece. But gradually that 
little mind will be able to sort them out 
and the words will take on meaning, until 
one night she will really talk to God: 
“God bless Mommy .. .” And then she 
is praying. 

Freddie, aged seven, piously intones: 

“Dear God, thank you for my mommy, 
my daddy and for the ice cream we had 
for supper. Forgive me for throwing spit- 
balls and help me to be good so Miss 
Foster won’t make me stay after school 
no more, and forgive the other kids too 
‘cause they were just as bad as I was. 

“And bless all the missionaries and 
the Christians in China and all the poor 
people, and please send me a bicycle real 
soon, and bless Mommy and Daddy and 
Jeanie and Miss Foster and help Grand- 
ma to be well again. Amen.” 

Seven has come a long way in prayer, 
but he may still have a long way to go. 

Perhaps in prayer, more than in most 
other aspects of the Christian faith, it is 
necessary to understand the depth both 
of Christ’s command: “Unless ye become 
as little children, ye cannot enter into the 
Kingdom of Heaven”; and the words of 
St. Paul: “. . . when I became a man I 
put away childish things.” 

Millions of persons have spoken the 
words of Paul: “I have put away childish 
things”; and in that box with their blocks 
and stuffed animals and Santa Claus 
dreams they have also tossed prayer 
far, far cry from the ‘meaning of the 
apostle’s words. 


How, THEN, SHALL we become as chil- 
dren, and yet as mature adults, in prayer? 
First, the young child has complete 
confidence that God is very near to him, 
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“and that He is perfectly ready to hear his 
)) little prayers. 


The reason for that simple faith is the 
child’s naive conception of God and the 
world. His world is small, and his God 
can be correspondingly small, To create 
a world, like God did, or to build houses 
like Daddy does—those two are not 
vastly different in the child’s mind. So 
since Daddy is quite willing to listen (al- 
though not always ready to comply), it is 
natural that God should do likewise. 

But as the child grows older and his 
concept of God grows greater commen- 
surately with his concept of the universe, 
then it is not quite so easy for the mind 
to believe implicitly that this great God 
deigns to hear his prayers. It is possible 
to solve the dilemma, as many have done, 
by keeping God small, within reach of 
the senses. They place Him in a logic- 
tight compartment, insulated against their 
“secular” knowledge about the world. 

That insures His nearness; they have 
no difficulty in praying to their small God. 
It is easy to get chummy with a God like 
that, and speak casually of Jesus as if He 
were only a Brother. But we do that with 
a certainty of a childish religion trying to 
rule in an adult mind, or that failing, of 
losing Him altogether. 

The mature Christian, understanding 
at least a little of the vastness of the uni- 
verse created by God, has seen with the 
eyes of faith that God became incarnate 
in a little Baby born ina barn in Beth- 
lehem. There in that manger lies his sure 
hope that God does hear his prayers. 

Because of that central miracle, that 
revelation of God in a human baby, he 
is able to pray:! “Here am I, O God, of 
little power and of mean estate, yet lifting 
up heart and voice to Thee before whom 
all created things are as dust and a vapour. 


* Baillie, ‘Diary of Private Prayer." 
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Thou art hidden behind the curtain of 
sense, incomprehensible in Thy greatness, 
mysterious in Thine almighty power; yet 
here I speak with Thee familiarly as child 


* to parent, as friend to friend.” 


SECONDLY, WE MUST continue to ask, as 
the child asks, for forgiveness, but we 
must understand, as we ask, that forgive- 
ness is not a cheap thing to be bought at a 
bargain counter with a passing “prayer.” 
The spiritually mature will understand the 
depth, the terrible, agonizing depth of 
sin, and he will remember it nailed God 
to a cross. 

He will realize that it is not only so- 
cially disapproved acts that pierce the 
Saviour’s heart, but it is the sin of the 
heart and the mind: sins of laziness and 
unkindness, of stinginess and meanness. 
More than that, he will know that it is 
not only the adult equivalent of spitball- 
throwing for which he begs forgiveness, 
but for his very capacity to throw them. 

He will Know that the gruesome atroc- 
ities committed a few short years ago by 
the civilized Germans could have been 
committed by us. The veneer of civiliza- 
tion will repress that evil within us while 
the environment is friendly, but only the 
saving grace of God will eradicate it. 

Yet, aware of sin’s depth, and aware 
of the costliness of forgiveness, the ma- 
ture Christian can say simply, like a 
child: “Forgive me, Lord.” For there 
is ringing in his ears the words of Jesus: 
“And the publican . ... smote upon his 
breast, saying, God be merciful to me a 
sinner. And [ tell you this man went 
down to his house justified. . . .” 


THIRD, THE ADULT must retain the 
child’s confidence that God can help 
Grandma get well, or can give wisdom 
to our rulers, or can cause a wayward 
child to turn to God. 

Perhaps there is no part of prayer more 
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difficult for us moderns to accept than 
intercessory prayer. We live in a world 
of scientific facts. For every effect in the 
physical world, there must be a physical 
cause, and that physical cause for most 
people excludes any possible divine in- 
tervention. Yet the testimony of thou- 
sands of persons is too strong to be an- 
swered by a categorical: “Impossible.” 

The Reader's Digest recorded several 
years ago the true incident of a man who 
prayed for a change of heart in an ac- 
quaintance who hated him without cause. 
With no personal contacts by himself or in 
his behalf, the man’s attitude was 
changed. The one who prayed, in relat- 
ing the incident, said simply: “I don't 
know how it is so. I only know it is so.” 

So the mature Christian, too, believes 
“it is so” and follows in the footsteps of 
our Lord who prayed for all who should 
believe in Him. 


FouRTH, WE MUST BELIEVE, like the 
child, that God is concerned about our 
needs, both physical and spiritual. Fred- 
die is quite confident that God cares 
whether or not he has a bicycle, and that 
He can do something about it. Our Lord 
taught us in His perfect prayer: “Give us 
this day our daily bread.” There are some 
who insist He meant a spiritual food only, 
but His life would seem to deny that, for 
always He was concerned with both 
physical and spiritual needs. “Son, thy 
sin be forgiven thee... . / Arise, take up 
thy bed and go thy way . . .” typify His 
constant concern for the welfare for the 
entire person. 

The mature Christian believes that God 
hears our petitions, but he realizes there 
is a limitation that perhaps a child is in- 
capable of realizing. He understands 
that what he prays for, and what is best 
for himself and for the Kingdom of God, 
may not be the same. 
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Understanding that “God’s ways are 
not my ways” the mature Christian will 
not pray childishly: “Please, God, I want 
it more than anything else in the world. 
You've got to help me, God. Please, 
God . . .’. The mature Christian hears 
through the centuries the agonized Voice 
in the garden, praying for deliverance 
from the cross; and then he hears the 
Voice again, strong in the peace of His 
Father's strength: “Not my will, but thine, 
be done.” So the mature Christian, pray- 
ing to a God who cares, prays always: 
“Not my will, but thine be done.” 


FIFTH, THE MATURE Christian will un- 
derstand what Paul meant when he in- 
cluded in the list of Christian duties: 
“Pray without ceasing.” He was not 
speaking to a special group of holy folk 
who shut themselves off from the world 
to spend their entire time in prayer, but 
to ordinary run-of-the-mill people like us. 

The mature Christian will understand 
that, at least in part. When he sees a 
beautiful scene or a lovely work of art 
or hears a strain of pure music, he will 
praise God in his heart, although he may 
be steering a tractor with his hands. When 
he sees an act of kindness done, or a 
thoughtful word spoken, his heart gives 
thanks to God from Whom every perfect 
gift comes, although his hand and most 
of his mind may be occupied with audit- 
ing accounts. The spiritually mature 
mother will often during the day raise 
silent prayers of thanksgiving or earnest 
pleas for divine guidance, although it 
may appear she is only stirring the lumps 
out of the oatmeal, or cleaning up the 
floor after forbidden mudpies. 

Sixth, the mature Christian will realize 
that prayer is no trading post where he 
may barter his goodness for God's bless- 
ings. A child may pray: “I'll be good, 
God, if you'll give me this.” Even an 
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! y pray, as many have 
times of crisis: “Save me, Lord, and I 
_ will serve You.” And God may answer 
their prayer. But as that person matures 
in the Christian faith, he will realize that 
God’s answers to our prayers are not 
bought by our promises, but are another 
manifestation of God’s pure grace to us. 


LASTLY, THE MATURE Christian will 
know that, although God does answer our 
prayers in the sense that He sometimes 
gives to us what we desire, the greatest 
gift God gives in prayer is Himself. 

There are many in our world who 
ridicule the idea that God answers specific 
prayers in the sense in which we have 
been speaking. Their minds are so 
grounded in rationalism that it is impos- 
sible for them to see with the eyes of faith. 
But even to most of them, it is obvious 
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yomething happens to the person who 
prays, regularly and devoutly. : 
They may refuse to call it an answer — 


from God, but they are compelled to ad- 


mit there is a difference. The unbelieving 
psychologist has seen prayer give courage — 
to the cowardly, hope to the depressed, 
confidence to the defeated. And so, not 
believing in prayer, he nevertheless tells 
his patient, “Pray, if you can.” 

The mature Christian knows this is not 
a will-o’-the-wisp auto-suggestion based © 
on an illusion. It is, rather, the change 
in the soul when he faces Reality, when 
he faces God. It is the change that comes 
when our lives are in tune with His Life. 
As we speak with Him daily, we are trans- 
formed by His Presence. As we are silent 
before Him, God comes to us. That, to 
the mature Christian, is the highest an- 
swer to prayer. 


member of the Community Chest solicitation committee for the ministers 
of the city. I was given an assignment that should have been for one 
of the Negro members of the committee. But I took the card and 
made the call. 

When I arrived at the address given, I found a one-room, rather 
dilapidated building. Going up to the front door, [ noticed a sign, 
painted in brilliant red, and some of the paint had drooled down from 
some of the letters. This was the wording: “THe Fire Barrizep HOLINESS 
CuHurCH OF Gop IN Curisy IN AMERICA, INCORPORATED.” But the church 
door was closed. It was heavily padlocked and there was every evidence 
that the church had not been used recently. If there was any “fire” left 
in that church it couldn’t get out, and anyone wanting to be “set on fire” 
had no chance to get in. 

I could not help but think of the high-sounding advertisements we so 
frequently give for our Christianity, and how far they can be from 
reality. How easy to harness great words to a wagon in which nothing 
is being carried. Henry A. McCuLtouau, Jr. 
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KNOW THE BIBLE... STUDIES IN THE BOOK OF EXODUS. . BY E. E. FLACK 


GOD ON THE MOUNTAINTOP 


This week read Exodus 19:1-25 


ISRAEL HAD FINALLY arrived at Mount 
Sinai. The journey from Egypt with 
flocks, herds, and children had been long 
and tedious, requiring more than two 
months. The distance has been estimated 
at about 117 miles. 

The. original proposal of Moses to the 
Pharaoh was for permission to make “a 
three days’ journey into the wilderness” 
(Exodus 5:3). Doubtless the distance 
could have been covered in three days 
with a small caravan of camels. But once 
delivered from the hands of the Egyp- 
tians, Israel was free to wander slowly 
with grazing flocks. 

The last encampment noted was at 
Rephidim (17:1). From this point the 
course led to Sinai. There before the 
mount of God Israel encamped for 11 
months, or from May of one year to 
April of the next. The account of this 
sojourn, during which laws, statutes, and 
ordinances were given, extends from 
Exodus 19:1 to Numbers 10:10. 

There is still today some doubt as to 
the exact location of Mount Sinai, 
whether Jebel Serbal, a ridge of many 
crags three miles long and at its highest 
peak 6,730 feet above sea level; or Jebel 
Musa, “the Mount of Moses,” 7,370 feet 
in height and about 20 miles distant; or 
some other mountain within or beyond 
the peninsula. 


IN 17 REFERENCES in the Old Testa- 
ment the desert and mountain are called 


“Horeb,” meaning “the waste”; in 35 
passages in different sources, “Sinai,” 


which derives from a root word meaning 
“to shine.” While this may be an allusion 
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to the glare of the cliffs in the sun, it came 
to have religious significance for Israel. 
The dwelling place of Jehovah, it re- 
flected his glory. “The appearance of the 
glory of Jehovah was like devouring fire 
on the top of the mountain in the eyes of 
the children of Israel” (Exodus 24:17). 

As majestic as the mountain itself is the 
message which God instructed Moses to 
relay to his people (3-6). The classic call 
of the cavenant, it is a lofty expression 
of God's choice of Israel. Listen to his 
tender words: “I bare you on eagles’ 
wings, and brought you unto myself” 
(verse 4). Eagles are known to spread 
out their sturdy pinions to take their 
young on initial flights (see Deuteronomy 
32:11). So God with strong hand and 
outstretched arm bore fledgling Israel in 
flight to his abode on the holy mount. 

This scene of tender mercy and solici- 
tude points to another—the sight of our 
Saviour with extended arms pleading with 
his people, “How often would I have 
gathered thy children together, even as a 
hen gathereth her chickens under her 
wings . . .” (Matthew 23:37). 


‘ 

But Gob ELECTED ISRAEL not only out 
of love and mercy but also in the interest 
of instruction. The holy covenant which 
he established with Israel was a bond of 
obedience. “If ye will obey my voice” 
(verse 5) was the condition of the cove- 
nant, This condition called for the giving 
of the law, which became the basis of the 
bond of union between God and Israel, 
whom he calls his “own possession from 
among all peoples.” But the law, which 
required. perfect obedience, could, not be 
Kept. Nevertheless it served a high pur- 
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pose. It was, as Paul suggests, “our tutor 

to bring us to Christ, that we might be 

justified by faith” (Galatians 3: 24). 
Another factor in Israel’s God-given 


faith is stewardship. “All the earth is 
mine,” says Jehovah (verse 5). He may 
choose whom he will as his special treas- 
ure. Divine ownership calls for sacrifice 
on the part of covenant peoples. The 
Hebrews understood this distinct obliga- 
tion and developed under divine direction 
an elaborate system of sacrifices, tithes, 
and offerings for maintenance of their in- 
struction, ministry, mission among men. 

In God’s covenant of grace and prom- 
ise Israel was to be unto him “a kingdom 
of priests and a holy nation” (verse 6). 
The kingdom of God is the realm of his 
rule in which all members belong to him, 
have access to his throne of grace, and 
live in his service. However imperfect 
the historic expression of the kingdom in 
Israel, the pattern projected by Moses 
and later by David pointed to the perfect 
priesthood of believers in Christ (see 
Pe Peter’2:9)): 


As “A HOLY NATION” Israel was to re- 
main apart from the practices of other 
peoples. Separated unto the service of 
God, it must live and act in accordance 
with his holy laws, which he was soon to 
reveal through Moses. 

Having received this lofty revelation 
of God’s election of his people, Moses 
called together the elders of Israel tor 
the solemn confirmation of the covenant 
by the people (verse 8). Their action he 
then reported to Jehovah. Thus he served 
as mediator of the law between Jehovah 
and Israel. 

Symbolizing Jehovah’s veiled presence 
was “a thick cloud” out of which he 
promised to speak to the people confirm- 
ing his message to Moses (verse 9). No 
one, not even Moses, might gaze on the 
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majesty of God and live. 


As God's terrestrial dwelling, Mount 
Sinai was a holy place, requiring protec- 
tion from pollution on the part of the 
people. Thus Moses was instructed to 
“sanctify” them (verse 10), that is, pre- 
pare them through prescribed processes 
of purification to approach the presence 
of God Most Holy. This included wash- 
ing their garments, a practice often en- 
joined as a rite of purification (see 
Leviticus 11:25). 

The “third day” was to be the day of 
the theophany, or manifestation of God 
(verse 11). At the sound of the trumpet 
or ram’s horn, which was employed in 
carly times to call an assembly (verse 13), 
the people were to be ready for the revela- 
tion of God. 


AS A FURTHER STEP in preparation for 
the event “bounds” were to be set to pre- 
vent the people from approaching the 
sanctity of God’s presence under penalty 
of death (verse 12). The holy mount 
was taboo, dangerous to touch. The pri- 
mary purpose of the bounds was instruc- 
tion. People must be taught to fear God 
and to recognize the demands of his 
holiness.. God makes himself known in 
majesty, mystery, and might. Thunder 
is the expression of the voice of God; and 
lightning, his power (Psalms 29:3; 81:7). 

God is a holy God. His presence is 
unapproachable. Even “the priests,” the 
recognized leaders in worship before the. 
law was given, dare not “break through” 
the barriers to Jehovah (verse 24). The 
separation is severe. The whole atmos- 
phere is one of fear. Hence the need for 
a mediator. This function Moses per- 
formed in fear and trembling. 

Now by faith and without fear we 
have direct access to God through Jesus 
Christ, “the mediator.of the new cove- 
nant” (see Hebrews 12:18-24). 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Sacred versus comic 

QUESTION: Our men’s organization is 
planning to give a minstrel in the Sunday 
school room, which is equipped with a stage. 
This stage formerly was without any church 
symbols, but now an altar with dossal curtain 
has been placed at the rear of the stage. I 
have taken comic parts in plays on this 
stage before the altar was put in place. 
Now if I am called upon to take part in a 
minstrel I hesitate about acting foolish in 
front of the altar. 

We have no other place to give this per- 
formance where we would not have to pay 
rent, except in the institutions nearby where 
we would give the minstrel for the pleasure 
of the inmates and without charge. If it is 
right to have a minstrel, is it right to have 
it in front of the altar? 


REpLy: Dramatics and fun-making are 
legitimate, desirable parts of a congrega- 
tion’s socio-recreational program. It is 
unfortunate, however, when the same 
facilities have to be used for such occa- 
sions and for teaching and worship. The 
association carries over and may prove 
very embarrassing. It is desirable that 
parts of a church set apart for spiritual 
ministrations be kept for those purposes. 
A sense of reverence for the sacred needs 
to be cultivated. It happens, however, 
that many congregations have but one 
room in which to do everything, and if 
everything but worship and teaching were 
barred, a congregation’s program would 
be weakened. 

If no other place is available, the ap- 
pointments of worship should be re- 
moved before the room is used for en- 
tertainment. Even then a conflict of 
moods will probably persist. 

Such entertainments ought to be for 
amusement and good fellowship—not for 
profit, to be used in church financing. 
Aren’t we yet far enough along spir- 
itually to do our church financing accord- 
ing to the New Testament? Let enter- 
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tainment be entertainment, and let our 
gifts be a part of our worship. 


Needed—a thicker hide 

QUESTION: Thin-skinned—that describes 
a man who works for me on part-time. He 
is so easily hurt or insulted that other help- 
ers and I must hesitate to speak to him with 
the ordinary candor of everyday dealings. 
He is aware of his hypersensitivity, but he 
thinks of it as a kind of keenness that de- 
tects veiled meanings and subtle digs. To 
him it is a virtue. Several times he has re- 
marked, “I don’t need a brick house to fall 
on me to be hurt.” Dealing with him is 
getting to be rather nerve-racking, yet he is 
a good workman and I need him. 


REPLY: You can go on as at present, 
exercising great caution in order to spare 
his feelings and not to affront his self- 
esteem. But you seem now to be nearing 
the limit. Unless you and your helpers 
are willing to continue “walking on eggs,” 
you'll have to take a more heroic course. 

It will be better to approach him tact- 
fully, when he is in good humor, with no 
one else around, and have a straightfor- 
ward cordial talk with him. Begin on a 
note of appreciation, and praise him for 
something good he has done, and then 
bring up his hypersensitivity in a smooth 
way. Assure him of your good will and 
desire to avoid affronting him. Help him 
see that he has put himself into an un- 
real world, and that everyone has to take 
his bumps. Call attention to the fact that 
today everyone is outspoken about others’ 
faults. Emphasize that back of all this ex- 
pression is good humor, and that mak- 
ing anyone the butt of a joke usually in- 
dicates good will toward him. 

He may respond favorably and begin 
to develop a thicker skin, or he may leave 
you. You will be assuming that risk. In 
such situations a showdown must come 
sooner or later. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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What Makes a Minister? 
The Church's Ministry. By T. W. Manson. Westminster Press. 114 pages. $2.00, 
What makes a minister? When is he properly ordained and validated for the leadership 
of the Church of our Lord Jesus Christ and the celebration of His Sacraments? Of course 


that raises other corollary questions. What is the true church and what are the Sacraments? 
One’s answer to these questions determines what, to him, makes a minister. They do 
with Prof. Thomas W. Manson, author of The Church's Ministry. Professor Manson is an 


English Presbyterian of distinguished train- 
ing and scholarship, now professor of Bib- 
lical criticism and exegesis at the University 
of Manchester. As an evangelical church- 
man he does not believe that a man cannot 
be a true priest of God unless the Holy 
Ghost be conferred upon him by the digital 
manipulation of a bishop in a certain, spe- 
cific, and allegedly unbroken succession of 
such conferrings. Dr. Manson brings sound 
logic, profound scholarship, and a devoted 
Christian spirit to the support of this posi- 
tion. It is a convincing and timely word on 
the subject. 

The book was evoked, at least partly, in 
answer to a series of essays by distinguished 
Anglo-Catholics, and edited and published 
by the Bishop of Oxford in 1946 under the 
title, The Apostolic Ministry. That book 
was hailed by some as a final argument for 
the theory of apostolic succession. It, of 
course, unchurches most of us and denies 
the ultimate authorities of our ministries. 
Professor Manson does not believe this and 
with the force of logic and. fine scholarship 
refutes it, discussing the problem under 
three heads:—‘“The Nature of the Church,” 
“The Nature of the Apostolate,” “The Na- 
ture of Our Settled Ministry.” 

His judgment on early church orders is 
revealed by this characteristic quotation— 
“The total picture of congregational life in 
its worship and organization down to about 
the middle of the second century is inevit- 
ably fragmentary and incomplete. And 
when we arrange the fragments, joining up 
those that will join, and placing as best we 
may the many isolated bits, one thing that 
immediately emerges is that at this stage 
it is idle to look for any hard-and-fast sys- 
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tem, for rigid uniformity of worship or or- 
ganization.” 

It would seem that the early church did 
not know of or accept some of the doctrines 
or practices by which some churches today 
set the most unctuous store. The value of 
orders, efficiency, and administration is not 
to be disparaged. The traditional and time- 
honored offices of bishop, presbyters, dea- 
con—all have value. The church, and the 
churches, today need more order, not less; 


. more authority, not less. The church, and 


the churches, suffer from the disintegrating 
pressures of individualism and emotional- 
ism, sometimes miscalled democracy. But 
Dr. Manson makes the case fairly complete | 
for a ministerial authority dependent upon 
the possession and demonstration of the gift 
of the Holy Ghost. 

It is an interesting fact that Scandinavian 
Lutheranism recognizes American Lutheran 
orders, that the Anglican Church recognizes 
some Scandinavian Lutheran orders, but 
that the Anglican Church does not recognize 
American Lutheran orders. Things equal to 
the same thing ought to be equal to each 
other. From the standpoint of logic it is all 
not too orderly! Pau H. Krauss 

Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Redeemer | 

The Person and Work of Christ. Christological 
Studies by Benjamin Breckenridge Warfield, 
edited by Samuel G. Craig. Presbyterian and 
Reformed Publishing Company. 575 pages. 
$4.50. i 

In this book we have a reprint of articles — 
selected from the 10 volumes of published 
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writings of Benjamin B. Warfield, the suc- 
cessor of Archibald Alexander Hodge as 
professor of Systematic Theology in Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, a position which 
he occupied with distinction for 35 years 
until his death in 1921. 

The first part deals with the person of 
Christ and the place He occupies in the 
Christian religion, the second part with the 
nature of His redeeming work, and at the 
close are three sample sermons which have 
been described as “models of the better sort 
of university preaching.” Dr. Warfield’s 
minute exegetical knowledge is amazing; his 
Calvinistic orthodoxy is evident throughout 
the entire volume. 

The view of the person of Christ is that 
He was perfect deity and complete humanity 
united in one person, as confessed in one 
form or another in all the great creeds of 
Christendom, with special emphasis placed 
on the Creed of Chalcedon (A.D. 451). 

In regard to Christ’s work the place of 
primary importance is assigned to His ex- 
piatory sacrifice as “the Lamb that was 
slain,” the Redeemer who “gave himself a 
ransom for all.” Dr. Warfield’s theology 
may be summed up in the expression “that 
it is no more possible to have Christianity 
without an atoning Christ than it is to have 
a Christianity without a divine Christ.” 

This book has permanent value for se- 
rious Biblical students. The erudite char- 
acter of Dr. Warfield’s dissertations makes 
his book one for theologians and for stu- 
dents particularly interested in sounding the 
depths of Christian theology. The average 
layman or, for that matter, the average 
preacher would find it too scholarly for 
casual reading. It requires careful study and 
sustained concentration. GEORGE DRACH 

Trappe, Pa. 


Guidance for Work with Boys 
Helping Boys in Trouble. By Melbourne S. 
Applegate. Association Press. 124 pages. $1.75. 
The author worked for 24 years meeting 
and winning the confidence of boys who had 
serious problems and need help. 
This brief book presents in a very straight- 
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forward manner the methods discovered | 


through trial and error, the kind of relation- 
ship to establish, 16 basic principles in boy 
guidance, principles for establishing rapport 
and mutual respect, and the do’s and don’ts. 

This is the most concise treatment of prac- 
tical methods and approaches that has been 
brought forward for guidance ‘and counsel- 
ing with boys. The need of patience, faith, 
open-mindedness, and respect are presented 
in an informal manner that points up their 
necessity in all such relationships. 

It is a handbook with information relative 
to guiding and befriending boys in or out of 
trouble. Pastors, Sunday school teachers and 
parents will find just what they have been 
looking for to help them with problem boys. 

Newport, Ky. Day B. WERTS 


Luther as Our Teacher 

A Boy Meets Luther. By A. G. Joelsson. 
Translated by Ruth Jacobson Ullberg, from the 
Swedish. Illustrations by Edvin K. Holmer. 
Augustana. 293 pages. $2.75. 

Sven is a lad living at Pine Hill. He wanted 
to, and did, meet Luther. Of course Luther 
was dead and Sven had to travel back 
through many years to see him. He also 
lived in a different country than Luther did 
and this meant crossing’ many rivers and 
lakes, valleys and mountains. But it was all 
worth the trip, especially since he had such 
good parents, grandparents, brother and sis- 
ter, and friends. Though there was much 
fun along the way there were some knotty 
problems, too. Best of all, through a study 
of the Ten Commandments, the Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, Baptism, and the Lord’s Sup- 
per, Sven, in meeting Luther, came to love 
God, Christ, and the Holy Spirit. 

This, in brief, is the story of A Boy Meets 
Luther, a book which is delightfully different 
and devotional, and can well be used as sup- 
plemental reading for every member of a 
catechetical confirmation class. Parents 
could not help but be captivated in reading 
this book with their own children by the 
fireside. For pastors there are many human- 
interest stories scattered through the book. 

Newville, Pa. SNYDER ALLEMAN 
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FAMILY 

CINDERELLA (RKO-Disney). An orphaned 
girl is reduced to a household drudge by her 
cruel and selfish stepmother and stepsisters. 
With the help of her fairy Godmother and 
animal friends she goes to a palace ball and 
wins the heart of a prince. 

Enchantment and delight fill each mo- 
ment of this cartoon version of Cinderella. 
Disney brings to it his own _ irresistible 
touches in the antics of the resourceful 
mice, their running battle with the villainous 
cat, Lucifer—-and the whim of making the 
fairy Godmother a plump, absent-minded 
old lady. 

The color effects are often breath-taking 
and are combined with the artists’ and ani- 
mators’ most cunning magic in the mirac- 
ulous transformation scene where Cinder- 
ella is prepared for the ball. Lilting mel- 
odies and humorous songs fall naturally into 
the plot. No touch of horror or cruelty 
mars the tenderness and grace of a beloved 
fairy-tale-come-to-life. { 

Child Audience Reaction (Wiggle Test): 
The test audience was thoroughly enthralled 
by the ingenuity and wit of the Disney ver- 
sion of Cinderella's tale. The addition of 
Lucifer, the cat, and the crew of comical lit- 
tle mice—especially “Gus-Gus’—was sheer 
inspiration from the children’s point of view, 
boys of 12 and 14 were every bit as absorbed 
throughout the screening as girls of seven 
and eight. 

JoHNNY Houmway (United Artists). 
Through hero-worship a young boy becomes 
the criminal accomplice of an older boy who 
is already a hardened offender. Caught by 
the police the lad is sent to a corrective 
boys’ school where he finds a worthy hero. 
Through work he likes to do, plus sympathy 
and understanding, he is changed into a use- 
ful citizen. 

In its sensitive insight into the heart of 
young Johnny Holiday this honest and un- 
pretentious drama is psychologically sound. 
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We suffer with Johnny the conflict between 
his loyalty to the older boy who led him 
into crime and his devotion for the hard- 
bitten sergeant who becomes his friend at 
the school. 

Johnny's regeneration is not sudden. He 
resents discipline, suspects those who try to 
help him, but gradually learns the satisfac- 
tion of appreciation for work well done. 
The fact that the rehabilitation of Johnny 
takes place in the actual setting of the In- 
diana Boys’ School with its model training 
program gives reality and authenticity to a 
moving and engrossing story. Good acting, 
fine photography. A film of more than or- 
dinary value. 

Rwinc HicH (Paramount).  Rebelling 
against the autocratic domination of his 


prospective father-in-law and employer, a_ 


happy-go-lucky race-horse owner resigns his 
position in order to train his horse for the 
Imperial Derby. 

Bright lines, farcical situations, tuneful 
songs and a climactic horse-race are just a 


few of the elements in this raffish, jovial com- 


edy. With a sure eye for lusty character 
bits and a sure ear for the pithy bon mots 
of racing devotees, director Frank Capra 
has scintillatingly reproduced the gay and 
electric atmosphere of the track. 
Crosby completely dominates the scene with 
his usual easy and well-timed style of acting; 
he is supported by an equally expert cast. 
A highly entertaining film for the family. 


Francis (Universal), A timid young lieu- 
tenant is alternately lauded as a hero and — 


incarcerated as a mental case when he in- 
sists on giving credit for his exploits to a 
talking Army mule, 

Based on David Stern’s whimsical tale of 
Francis, the talking Army mule, this in- 
triguing farce-comedy with a novel twist is 
engrossingly entertaining from start to finish. 


As Francis and the lieutenant proceed from — 


one heroic feat to another in fighting the 
war’in the Burma jungle, Army brass, ‘Army 
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Bing. 


medicos, Army Intelligence and Army pol- 
itics in general, come in for considerable 
gentle and not-so-gentle ribbing. A highly 
imaginative tale is well-told and finely inter- 
preted with Donald O’Connor as the inno- 
cent and confused second lieutenant com- 
pletely dominated by the. almost-human 
character of Francis. The dialogue is de- 
lightfully witty; the satire, deft and amusing. 
Frank Skinner’s music is kept in martial 
mood to fit in with the military locale. Pro- 
duction values are so expert that all mem- 
bers of the family will enjoy this unusual 
and engaging comedy. 

Child Audience Reaction (Wiggle Test): 
The test audience of children received this 
one with awe and-delight, both Francis, him- 
self, and the bewildered young Lieutenant 
winning their sympathies immediately. Only 
in one scene (in which a love situation 
seemed imminent) did the reaction curve 
fall below the Close Attention level. For the 
most part the general response was one of the 
all-time highs in Wiggle Test records. 


ADULT AND YOUTH 


Tue TITAN (Story of Michelangelo), This- 


picturization of the life and work of Michel- 
angelo from original sources has been re- 
edited from a European film made in the 
thirties by Certel. Without actors and with 
little dialogue, without reconstruction of 
scenery or action, it presents the achieve- 
ments of a supreme figure in the history of 
art through his own works, with glimpses 
of places made from contemporary prints 
or scenes photographed from life—when 
they have not changed essentially from the 
16th century. 

With skillful camera work and a distin- 
guished musical score, a sense of drama, 
life, movement and creative passion is 
achieved. Later, a permanent audience for 
the film can be promised by museums, li- 
braries, universities and film societies. In its 
theatrical distribution, it must be recognized 
as especially entertaining for those inter- 
ested in art or for the steadily increasing 
clientele interested in the art of the film. 

' THREE Came Home (Fox). When the 
Japatiese invade Borneo in 1940 an At™er- 
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ican family is imprisoned, the father in one 
concentration camp, the wife and little son 
in another. There the woman and child 
learn at first hand the indignities and cruel- 
ties suffered by prisoners of war. 

Agnes Newton Keith’s story of her four 
years in a Japanese prison camp emerges 
as a drama of heartbreak, hunger and fear 
overcome by a courage that will admit no 
defeat. The mother’s concern for her small 
son, her loneliness at the separation from 
her husband, her own morale and that of 
the women prisoners under intolerable con- 
ditions, are shown in authentic episodes 
whose drama is lightened by moments of 
humor. 

The character of the Japanese is pre- 
sented as hard and humorless with their 
brutality arising from military idoctrination. 
The personal tragedy of their colonel as 
played by Sessue Hayakawa underscores 
the human suffering of both ‘sides as a re- 


sult of conflict and adds a final impelling 


reason for hatred of war. As a whole, the 
film is a dramatic achievement bringing to- 
gether a well-knit plot, superior acting and 
able direction in a re-creation of momen- 
tous events in recent history. 


ADULT 
No Sap SoNGs For ME (Columbia). Upon 
learning that she will have only 10 months 


to live, a young wife sets about arranging » 


for the future happiness of her husband and 
child. 

This drama shows the triumphant spirit 
of a woman who knows, “It is not how long 
we live but how we live that matters.” Re- 
bellious at first, she keeps her secret with 
selfless determination as she firmly fulfills 
her philosophy. Though the problem is 
deeply emotional, there are many gay mo- 
ments to lighten the seriousness of the film. 

The gallantry, competence, unselfishness 
of the heroine, as played by Miss Sullavan, 
is an inspiration. Lively social doings, close 
friendships and busy community activities 
give the flavor of life in a small American 
city. The music heightens the emotion and 
deepens the note of human greatness. 
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- SOCIAL UNION AWARD 


. outstanding service 


Dr. Reed Honored 
Dr. Luther D. Reed, pres- 


ident emeritus and professor 
emeritus of liturgics: and 
church art at Philadelphia 
Seminary, received the third 
annual Lutheran Social 
Union award at that organ- 
ization’s Ladies’ Night din- 
ner in Philadelphia’s Ritten- 
house Club last week. 


BoE wr Be 


The award, granted for 
outstanding service on the 
part of some Lutheran lay- 
man or pastor during the 
preceding year, had pre- 
viously gone to Dr. Harry 
Hodges (1948), former ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Lu- 
ther League of America and 
former executive secretary 
of the ULCA Pension Board, 
and Dr. Peter P. Hagan 
(1949), Philadelphia phi- 
lanthropist and member of 
the board of directors of 
Philadelphia Seminary. 

The 1950 citation to Dr. 
Reed drew attention to his 
service to Lutherans of 
Philadelphia, his synod and 
to the United Lutheran 
Church in America. Dr. 
Reed is chairman of the 
church’s Common Service 
Book committee. 


Edifor Mangum 

On May 1 the new asso- 
ciate secretary of the Luther 
League of America, the Rev. 
John M. Mangum, assumes 
his new duties (see You'll 


em 


‘PERSONS 


See, page 38). 

It was almost a case of 
“coming home” to Pastor 
Mangum, since he already 
knew his way around the 
building. From June 1946 
until Feb. 1948 he assistant- 
edited THE LUTHERAN. 

A graduate of Lenoir 
Rhyne College and Philadel- 
phia Seminary, Pastor Man- 
gum was assistant pastor of 
the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, in Weehawken, 
N. J., following his ordina- 
tion in 1945 until he joined 
THE LUTHERAN staff. Since 
March 1948 he has been pas- 
tor of St. John’s Church, 
Westville, N. J. 

As one of the LLA’s two 
associate secretaries, Pastor 
Mangum will be charged 
with responsibility of editing 
the Luther League Review. 

Pastor Mangum succeeds 
the Rev. William J. Ducker, 
who completed a decade of 
service to the LLA this 
spring, and was _ installed 
pastor of Apostles Church, 
Philadelphia, recently. 


Future Lutheran pastors attend chapel services at Saskatoon College and Seminary (see page 13) 
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CAMPUS | 


CARTHAGE ANSWERS CHEY 


. . . thermometer blew its top 


The Answer 
When anyone asks Car- 


thage President Morris Wee 
“how do the people on your 
church college campuses feel 
about CHEY?” he likes to 
show them a picture (see cut 
above) of Carthage  stu- 
dents “supporting” Christian 
Higher Education Year. 
As President Wee (right) 
watches Roger (6-ft. 5-in. 
senior) Mohns hold Fresh- 
man Dav Winters as the lat- 
ter signifies in paint that the 
Carthage student body blew 
off the top of its $10,000 
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CHEY thermometer. Roger 
Hansen and Dorothy Ar- 
baugh are other onlookers. 

These and other Car- 
thaginians raised almost 
$12,500 to record an aver- 
age student pledge of nearly 
$25. Forty faculty members 
pledged $7,102, bringing the 
campus total to $19,484.50! 


SU's PRO 


Dan MacCuish, formerly 
Employee Relations Execu- 
tive with The Borden Com- 
pany, New York City, has 
been appointed director of 


public relations for Susque- 
hanna University. He as- 
sumed his duties March 20. 

A native Nova Scotian, 
Mr. MacCuish has been 
active in YMCA circles for 
18 years, saw service with 
that organization in Mon- 
treal, New York City, Mont- 
clair, N. J., and Jamaica, 
Long Island. He holds a 
bachelor of science degree 
in General Education from 
Columbia University and 
during his service with The 
Borden Company, worked 
with top-flight public rela- 
tions men of the United 
States. 


Border Football 


For the first time in its 
history, Wittenberg College 
will send its football squad 
against a Canadian college 
team when it plays host to 
Assumption College (Wind- 
sor, Ont.) eleven on the Wit- 
tenberg field next Oct. 4. 

The game with Assump- 
tion, a Roman _ Catholic 
school, brings to eight the 
full schedule of contests for 
Wittenberg’s Fighting Lu- 
therans. 


Hamma Recorder 

Seminarians at Hamma 
Divinity School are practise 
preaching into a_ portable 
wire recorder these days. 
The recorder is a gift of Dr. 
and Mrs. H. C. Hadley, re- 
tired, now living in Elwood, 
Ind. 

Dr. Hadley, a member of 
the Indiana Synod and grad- 
uate of Hamma, had pre- 
viously presented the semi- 
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nary with the recording 
room in Hamma’s Blair Hall 
and a record player and am- 
plifier in Hamma Hall. 


$1,400 Prize 

First prize at this year’s 
Hartwick College Science 
Congress (9th annual) will! 
be a $1,400 scholarship. 

To be held on the campus 
May 6, under the direction 
of Hartwick Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, Mrs. 
Madeleine Coyitant, the con- 
gress is open to all science- 
minded high school students 
in New York State. 


Add One 


Dr. A. J. Holl, president 
of the Florida Synod and 
pastor of Grace Church, 
Lakeland, Fla., is a graduate 
of Chicago Seminary and 
therefore belonged in a list 
of synodical presidents, who 


were Chicago Seminary 


trained, carried in the CHEY 
article in THE LUTHERAN of 
April 12. 


800-Mile Weekend 


For the past three months 
Philadelphia Seminarian 
Howard F. Guhl (home- 
town: Alden, N. Y.) has 
been commuting 800 miles 
from Philadelphia to. Farn- 
ham, N. Y., and return to 
fill the pulpits of Holy Cross 
and Zion churches in Farn- 
ham and Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Without a pastor since 
December, the parish. has 
called Mr. Guhl, pending 
his graduation and ordina- 
tion next month. The semi- 
narian and his wife expect to 
assume their duties in the 
parish sometime early in 
June. 
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Briefly Speaking 


Although members of the Belvedere Mormon 
Church in Salt Lake City sing lustily, there are no 
hymnals and no one boasts of unusual memory. When 
the service calls for a hymn, the bishop switches off 
the lights, pulls down a screen and flashes a song 
slide on it. The idea originated during the war when 
the congregation couldn’t buy hymnbooks. The mem- 
bers’ reaction: “It’s more fun this way!” 

At a CHEY rally in Grace Church, Lincoln, 
Nebr., Latvian Displaced Persons Pastor Herbert 
Jesifers said, “We (Latvians) didn't have a Chris- 
tian Higher Education Year appeal. We paid for 
it with blood!" * 


Atonement Church, Oneonta, N. Y. (Hartwick 
College’s home), has a CHEY quota of $1,232. Ad- 
vance gifts have realized $3,500; Pastor Paul Strenge 
hopes the congregation’s total will top $5,000! 

Portland, Ore., has been added to the list of U.S. 
cities which ban discrimination against minority 
groups in public places. Effective March 22, the 
city-council-passed ordinance makes it illegal to 
refuse service to any minority groups in hotels, 
restaurants, or other public or quasipublic places. 

A similar ordinance is in effect in Philadelphia. 

The chairman of the CHEY Committee at Trinity 
Church, Winside, Nebr., reports that congregation 
exceeded their goal on Advance Gifts alone. “We 
are rarin’ to go on the General Solicitation,” he says. 

Several Miami churches are seeking a ban against 
low-flying airplanes between || A. M. and noon on 

Sundays. In a protest filed with the Civil Aeronau- 

tics Administration, they cited one case where a 

fleet of six planes flew back and forth over several 

churches, drowning out the sermons! 

The first 11 cards returned in the advance CHEY 
solicitation among members of Redeemer Church, 
Centralia, Ill., resulted in a total of $650—over half 
of the congregation’s quota! 


The editor of "The Lutheran Observer" had a 
word of advice for subscribers lax in their pay- 
ments, when, in the issue of Feb: |, 1850, he warned 
"never take a paper more than 10 years without 
paying the printer, or at least send him a lock of 
your hair and let him know that you are about!" 
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YOU’LL SEE 
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EAGER BEAVERS during CHEY week are these directors of the campaign in the central 

region: back row—Synodical Directors. G. Gieschen (Wartburg), Harmon McGuire 
(IIlinois), Paul Graf (Northwest), Paul Renz (Indiana), and Frederick Ludwig (lowa); front 
row—Paul Lottich (Ohio) also assistant to Central Regional Director W. Carl Satre; and Chi- 
cago Seminary President Armin G. Weng. 
9 PAST, PRESENT and FUTURE are represented in this picture of administrators for the 

Lutheran Inner Mission League of Miami (Ohio) Valley's annual Roll Call. Left to right— 
Archie Sherer, 1949 chairman; Clarence Neff, 1951 chairman (both of Second-Trinity Church, 
Dayton); and Emerson Lantis, 1950 chairman, an American Lutheran layman. 

PRINCIPALS at the recent Roll Call dinner of the Washington (D. C.) Lutheran Inner 

. Mission Society include, left to right—Ugo Carusi, chairman of the U.S. DP Commission; 

Executive Director Donald F. Bautz; Latvian Resettlement Worker (Mrs.) Zelma Ozols; and 
D. C. Health Officer Daniel L. Seckinger, honorary chairman of the 22nd annual drive. 


4 EIGHT-YEAR-OLD Nancy Sprenger, Muhlenberg College professor's daughter, has a 
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hobby: making animal lapel pins from old newspapers. The hobby won her first prize in a | 
syndicated column's ''Try It’ contest recently, a citation for her teacher, Miss Elizabeth Trainer 
(right), Muhlenberg ‘44 (Extension). | 
5 GRAND RAPIDS Lutherans and Pastor Ralph White (center) have welcomed the family 
of DP Pastor Janis Lazda (right) as he begins six-month training period preparatory to 
entering a ULCA pulpit of his own. : 
6 NEW EDITOR of the Luther League “Review,” Pastor John Mangum, looks over back issues 


of the magazine as he assumes (May |) his new duties as associate secretary of the LLA, 
succeeding the Rev. William J. Ducker (see Persons, page 35). 


7 PASSOVER demonstration was the highlight of recent meeting of Philadelphia ELM Club. ie: | 
Dr. Frederick Greenbaum (center), a converted Jew, now a St. Paul's Church, Glenside 
(Pa.) councilman, presided, assisted by ULPHers Francis, Dotterer, Pepper and Koppenhaver. 


NEWS IN THE CHURCHES 


GEORGIA-ALABAMA 
Decatur’s Messiah Church Dedicated 


Over 300 PERSONS attended the recent 
dedication services for the new Messiah 
Church in Decatur, Ga. Well over 100 
others stood outside during the services. 
Participating were Synod President C. A. 
Linn, former Pastors James A. Rikard and 
George F. Hart. 

EMMANUEL CuHurRCH, Atlanta, broke 
ground for the new church March 19, with 
President Linn preaching. 

On Aprit 16 southern Lutherans heard a 
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broadcast featuring CHEY and carried by 
104 stations. The speaker was the Rev. A. K. 
Hewitt, Southern Director of the CHEY Ap- 
peal. The Rev. R. D. Wood was liturgist, 
and music was furnished by Lenoir Rhyne, 
Newberry, and Southern Seminary choirs. 
The CHEY appeal was launehed in Bethel 
Parish March 16, with Dr. J. C. Kinard, 
president of Newberry College, as speaker. 
The picture, “The Difference,” was shown. 
Other churches of the county were invited. 
Hoty Triniry Cuurcu, Springfield, re- 
cently voted to erect a parish education 
building to cost approximately $15,000. 
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Construction will begin soon. 
Pastor RayMonpD D. Woop conducted 
daily noon Lenten services in Ascension 
Church, Savannah. Quiet meditations, pray- 
ers, reading from the Passion History, fa- 
vorite hymns played softly on the organ 
throughout the services, and brief comments 
by the pastor made up the service. Ascen- 
sion’s CHEY chairman, Edgar P. Eyler, has 
announced that the Lenten CHEY appeal 
resulted in. the congregation’s quota being 
oversubscribed by $1,000. 
Redeemer Church, Atlanta, has been using 
a jeep to pick up some children for Sunday 
school. But soon the number of children 
outgrew the jeep. J. C. Steinmetz, president 
of Suburban Coach Lines, heard about it 
and came to the rescue by giving the church 
a bus. During Lent the Women's Missionary 
Society held a prayer meeting each Friday 
at noon, with good attendance. In addition 
“to the Holy Week services a Three-hour 
Service was held on Good Friday with the 
seven ULCA pastors of Atlanta speaking on 
the Seven Words from the Cross. 
REFORMATION CHURCH, Savannah, is 
gathering funds for a parish education build- 
ing. Children of the Sunday school pre- 
sented $143.20 as a gift to this fund. The 
money was raised by the children. 
DEWEY L. HEGLAR 


ILLINOIS 
ULCA-er Heads Church Federation 


Cricaco—The Rev. Arthur M. Neumann, 
pastor of Faith Church, St. Louis, has been 
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Laymen of St. John's Church, Lindenhurst, Long — 
Island, gather around Pastor William Haegert 
for the burning of the congregation's mortgage. 
Left to rights Councilmen Busch, Sachse, Pastor 
Haegert, Councilmen Wood and Grabher. 
Since 1948, St. John's has liquidated its debt, 
met its synodical obligations for the first time 
in years, installed a $4,000 bell chime system 


elected president of the St. Louis Met- 
ropolitan Church Federation, the first Lu- 
theran pastor to be so honored! 

THe LuTHeRAN HOME-FINDING SocteETY 
of Illinois, a child care agency, has revealed 
that it had served 399 children during 1949, 
the largest number cared for since 1944. 

Although the greater share of the society's 
work is in foster home placement, adoptive 
placement increased 46 per cent over 1948. 
The society, founded and supported by 
churches of the ELC, entered into an af- 
filiative relationship with the ALC and the 
ULCA in 1945, This relationship, to run 
for five years, will be coming up for review 
at a special meeting called for June. Budget 
for 1950 will be $175,689. 

Dr. Harmon J. McGuire, synod president, 
says, synod, to be held in May at St. Mark's 
Church, Washington, will present two major 
themes: Missions and Education. A report 
of the Social Missions Committee will offer 
a co-ordinated program for appeals and 
publicity by the synod's charitable agencies. 
An Ordination Service will be held for the 
first time since the war disrupted theological 
educational programs. 

Marcu 18, 1890, saw the organization of 
Pilgrim’s Home Church, Monroe, Wis. The 
congregation, later called Grace Church, 
celebrated its 60th anniversary. Assisting 
the pastor, the Rev. Newell Mendenhall, in 
the recent celebration, were Dr. H. J. Me- 
Guire and the Rev. Luther C. Mueller, pres- 
ident and secretary of the Illinois Synod, and 
Dr. Charles A. Puls, Madison, Wis. 

First Crurch, Murphysboro, recently 
honored Pastor William J. Boatman on the 
26th anniversary of his pastorate. A gift off 
money was given him. Membership has 
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doubled during his pastorate. 

Av Trinity CHurcH, Manlius, four more 
DP families have entered the congregation, 
bringing the total to nine families (36 per- 
sons). : 

AN ALL-CuicaGco Luther League Lenten 
Vesper Service was held at the University 
of Chicago Rockefeller Chapel March 26, 
merged the efforts of NLC Leagues. 


Nachusa Home for Children received its 
first airplane delivery of food recently when 
Jimmy Sims, an 18-year-old pilot member 
of St. Paul's Church, Hillsboro, flew in a 
cargo of donations from his congregation. 
Sr. JAMeEs’ CHurCH, Vandalia, dedicated 

its new parsonage April 19, also installed its 
new pastor, the Rev. Cranston Gesell. 
Reuicgious Fitm Srupios, Chicago, ha’ 
produced a motion picture, color film, Learn 
and Play the Long Lake Way, showing 
scenes at the Long Lake Summer School of 
synod. GLENN G. GILBERT 


IOWA 
Council Bluffs Has ULCA Mayor 


EINER P. JUEL, prominent layman of St. 
John’s Church, Council Bluffs, was chosen 
mayor of that city April 3 by the new five- 
member council. Mr. Juel polled the highest 
number of votes of any candidate. 

A second active layman of St. ‘John’s 
Church, Carl Schonberg, was also among 
the winning candidates who had been pro- 
posed and backed by a Good Government 
committee. The committee slate won three 
to one over others seeking election. 

Pastors and laymen will travel to the east- 
ern part of the state for the third time in 
four years to hold the 96th convention of 
Synod at lowa City, May 22 to 24. 


As A CLIMAX of the WMS's 76th conven- 
tion (also to be held at Iowa City), a Dia- 
mond Jubilee observance will be held at 
Tipton where the first synodical society of 
the ULCA was organized. 

Synod schedule includes Holy Commu- 
nion at 2:30 on the first day with formal 
opening of sessions at 4:00 and the Ordina- 
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tion service at 7:45 that evening. Everett 
Mitchell, director of NBC’s Farm and Home 
Hour, will be the fellowship banquet speaker 
May 23. The Rev. George F. Harkins will 
be the official ULCA representative. 

Mrs. C. W. Baker, Jr., president of the 
Women’s Missionary Society, and Miss Mette 
K. Blair, missionary nurse to India, will be 
guest speakers at the women’s convention. 

HARM KRAMER Of St. Paul’s Church, Post- 
ville, is the first representative of a ULC 
congregation as well as the first layman to 
be elected president of the board of directors 
of the Lutheran Welfare Society of Iowa. 
He had served some 10 years in social wel- 
fare work in Chicago prior to coming to 
Iowa. Pastor Wallace S. Livers, Unity 
Church, Des Moines, first vice president- 
elect, and Carroll M. Johnson, St. Paul’s 
Church, Clinton, are other synodical mem- 
bers on the board. 

CENTRAL CHURCH, Mason City, was ded- 
icated April 16. 

Sr. PauL’s Cuurcu, Davenport, will start 
building their new church this summer. 

WALLACE S. LIVERS 


KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 
Four Synod Meets Slated for May 


No Less THAN four synodical meetings are 
scheduled for. next month, giving pastors 
and laymen reason for crowded agendas. 

Synod meeting, a tour of Kentucky and 
Tennessee areas by a representative of the 
Parish and Church School Board, meetings 
of the three Women’s Missionary Confer- 
ences, and a spring meeting of the Louisville 


_ Wittenberg Guild are on the program. 


Third Church, Louisville, will be the 
scene of both the synod and Brotherhood 
sessions, May 2, 3 and 4. Dr. Henry H. 
Bagger will represent the ULCA, 

PROGRAMS on behalf of the Parish and 
Church School Board will be held in the 
following churches from May 9 through 
May 24: St. Mark’s, Newport; Faith, Lex- 
ington; First, Louisville; Holy Trinity, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Crowells, Shelbyville, Tenn.; St. 
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Matthew’s, Paducah, Ky.; United, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

THE THREE conference Women’s Mission- 
ary meetings at Nashville, Louisville and 
Newport, Ky., will present Mrs. Virgil B. 
Sease from the ULCA-WMS Society, May 
9-11. Other speakers will include Mrs. Day 
B. Werts, Newport, promotional secretary 
for synod. 

CHEY is off to a good start with two con- 
gregations over the top. First Church, 
Louisville, reports 103 per cent, and Christ 
Church, Jeffersontown, announces 100 per 
cent. Fenner Memorial, Louisville, reached 
83 per cent on advance giving. 

Note: SYNop PrResIpENT Arthur Huffman 
installed Pastor Harry Berkebile at Zion 
Church, Covington, March 26. . . . PASTOR 
FREDERICK DAUBENBIS of Lafayette, Ind.,. has 
accepted a call to St. Paul’s and United 
churches, Nashville, Tenn., May 1. 

W. D. Larsen, instructor in the Bible De- 
partment at Wittenberg College, comes to 
Faith Mission, Erlanger, Ky., in May, will 
be ordained at the meeting of synod... . 
CHAPLAIN F. O. TAAFEL, Nichols Veterans 
Hospital, conducted a clinic for hospital 
visitors April 26. . .. SYNop LUTHER LEAGUE 
meets at Bellevue, Ky., June 21-23... . THE 
ANNUAL SUMMER SCHOOL returns to the cam- 
pus of Centre College, Danville, Ky., June 
26 to. July 1. ROGER G. IMHOFF 


MINNESOTA 
Weather, Flu Cut Church Attendance 


MINNEAPOLIS—Inclement weather and the 
virus flu epidemic throughout the state dur- 
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This $21,000 parsonage was recently completed 
for Pastor Alton F. Hoffman by members of 
Trinity Church, Gouglersville, Pa. Late fast 
month, the congregation marked its centennial 
with a series of special services 


ing the Lenten season caused a slight de- 
crease, about 7 per cent, in church attend- 
ance over former years according to weekly 
bulletins published by many congregations. 


“Easter attendances, however, were “greater 


than ever” in the Twin Cities despite cold 
weather, rain and ice-covered streets and 
highways. 

STUDENTS AND FACULTY members of Augs- 
burg, Luther and Northwestern Lutheran 
Theological Seminaries enjoyed a_ get-ac- 
quainted party at Lake of the Isles Church, 
Minneapolis, April 18. The Rev. Daisuke 
Kitagawa spoke. The invitation was issued 
by the faculty of Northwestern and promptly 
accepted by the two other seminaries. 

The 60th annual convention of the Synod 
of the Northwest will be held May 15-18 at 
St. John's Church, Minneapolis. The con- 
vention opens formally with the service of 
Holy Communion at 9:30 A.M. on Tuesday, 
May 16. Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz will repre- 
sent the ULCA, will be the main speaker 
at the synodical Brotherhood banquet on 
May 17 at 6:30 P.M. Dr. Gerberding, former 
president of synod, now executive secretary 
of the Board of American Missions, will 
preach at the ordination service May 18. 
Dr. Morris WEE, Carthage College prexy, 

will speak at the Seminary Alumni banquet 
May 15. 

THE CHORUS of Northwestern Seminary 
presented its home concert at Salem English 
Church, Minneapolis, April 12. The chorus 
in two tours appeared in churches throughout 
synod in the interest of Christian Higher 
Education. : 

President Paul Bishop installed the Rey. 
MARVIN MOLL as pastor of Faith Church, 
Walters, March 22. 

THE Rev. ROBERT BARTELS was installed 
March 26 as pastor of Bethlehem Church, 
Billings, Mont.,. by the Rev. John Shannon, 
pastor of First Church, Billings. 
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THE Rev. HAROLD PETERSON has resigned 


at Grace Church, Alden, Minn., to accept 
‘the call of St. Luke’s, Oxboro, Minn. 
PAUL LUTHER WETZLER 


NEW YORK 
Veep for Western Churches Asked 


BuFFALO—Members of the Western Con- 
ference of the New York Synod are asking 
synod to elect a full-time vice president in 
charge of congregations in the western part 
of the state. 

A record attendance of 155 pastors and 
laymen attended the special meeting of the 
conference in St. Paul’s Church, Batavia, 
last month, and after full discussion memo- 
rialized the United Synod of New York to 
that effect. 

Originally, a committee, chairmaned by 
Buffalo's Pastor Herbert Bosch, had been 
authorized to study the feasibility of or- 
ganizing a Synod of Western New York. At 
the Batavia sessions, the committee's report 
was received, but delegates approved the 
substitute proposal that would ask for a vice 
president of synod in charge of the western 
congregations. 

UNDER the adopted proposition, the new 
office would be charged with administrative 
responsibility over the conference, with aid- 
ing in the development of home mission 
activity, with promoting the causes of synod 
and the ULCA; furthermore, the new vice 
president would be directly responsible to 
the president of synod. 

The delegates agreed that the suggested 
officer reside on the territory of conference, 
be nominated: by the conference and elected 
at the annual sessions of synod. 

Dr. G. Etson RurF, editor of THe Lu- 
THERAN, spoke to pastors and laymen of the 
Missouri Synod and United Lutheran Church 
in Buffalo recently. In the city to speak to 
the men of Holy Trinity Church at an eve- 
ning meeting, Dr. Ruff discussed with the 
businessmen the matter of improved re- 
lationships between the two church bodies. 

FRANKLIN L. JENSEN 
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ULCA Leaders in Easter Services 


New York City—Easter Dawn services 
in New York City featured two of the of- 
ficers of the United Lutheran Church. Dr. 
Franklin Clark Fry preached at the 31st 
annual Dawn Service in Manhattan, the 11th 
united service held in Radio City Music Hall, 
Rockefeller Center. Dr. F. Eppling Rein- 
artz delivered the sermon at the Bronx 
Dawn Service, Paradise Theater, Grand Con- 
course. His topic was “There Is Always that 
Third Day.” 

In Staten Island an Easter Dawn Service 
was held on Wagner College campus. 

THE UNITED EVANGELISTIC ADVANCE has 
come and gone in New York City and with 
some interesting results. Forty Protestant 
denominations (300 congregations) took 
part. Incomplete reports show that in Brook- 
lyn about 1,500 people were won. Luther- 
ans were accused of jumping the gun in 
having the National Lutheran Council’s vis- 
itation last fall. Being sensitive about this, 
and also desirous of being a part of this great 
program, Lutheran congregations from all 


‘ parts of the city participated in a march with 


the Protestant Council. 


"What's the Latest in Lutheran Unity?" 
was discussed recently at the Lutheran Stu- 
dent Federation Rally at St. Luke's Church, 
W. 46th St. Discussing this topic were Dr. 
Oswald Hoffman of the Publicity Bureau of 
the Missouri Synod and Dr. Carl Lund-Quist 
of the National Lutheran Council. 

LONG IsLAND Conference Lenten Retreat 
was held at Holy Trinity Church, Hollis, on 
March 10. The Rev. Berthold von Schenck 
(Missouri Synod) was retreat master. 

St. JOHN’s CHURCH, Mamaroneck, un- 
veiled a plaque in memory of Ludwig Miller, 
founder of the congregation in 1901. 

OLIVER W. POWERS 


OHIO 
Synod Statistics Favorable 


DayTon—Baptized membership in synod 
advanced to 130,353 by the end of 1949, 
according to Statistical Secretary Dorner E 
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Keyser, an increase of 3,403. Confirmed 
membership increased by 2,328 to 91,828; 
communing membership by 2,022 to 67,672. 
Percentage increase was 2.7, 2.6 and 3; in all 
cases a slightly better percentage than the 
1948 increase. 

Sunday school personnel increased by 
1,095 to 48,389. The 279 congregations 
spent $2,660,494 for current expenses; gave 
$324,964 to unapportioned benevolences, 
and $460,561 to the work of the synod and 
of the ULCA. Per capita giving (based on 
communing membership) was $50.91, in- 
cluding $11.81 for benevolence. 

OHIO’S NEWEST CONGREGATION, Holy 
Trinity, Mansfield, broke ground Easter for 
a new $40,000 church to seat 186. 


First Church, Columbus, conducted a suc- 
cessful campaign for $50,000 for a new 
$100,000 parish hall on March 19. One hun- 
dred visitors raised the quota that day. 

Two OHIO CONGREGATIONS have found 
that they could turn to their membership 
for underwriting building debts, rather than 
to the banks. St. John’s Church, Zanesville, 
subscribed $35,000 in investment funds for 
their new parish house now under construc- 
tion, and Glenwood Church, Toledo, is seek- 
ing up to $75,000 in loans from members for 
a parish house. 

First CuHurcH, Mansfield, has discovered 
that if their church building is ever mort- 
gaged it will revert to Wittenberg College. 
In the late 1880’s a church site was secured 
from a member of the church.who gave his 
half of the $9,000 property, but stipulated 
in the deed that the property could be used 
only for church purposes. If it was not used 
for 10 years it would revert to the college. 
An appeal has been made to the college to 
give the church clear title. 

Over 1,100 CONFIRMANDs of synod were 
invited to attend rallies on April 16 held at 
Lima, Dayton, Zanesville, Wooster, Niles, 
Lakewood and Stony Ridge, and promoted 
by the synodical committee on Christian 
Education and youth work. 

THE SYNODICAL COMMITTEE on Christian 
education is sponsoring a displaced persons 
family who will act as permanent caretaker 
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and cook at Camp Mowana, synodical you 
camp near Mansfield. 

A NEIGHBORHOOD DRUGGIST in Springfield 
looked twice recently when a letter from an_ 
old neighbor asked for 200 antihistamine 
tablets to be used for an allergy sufferer in — 
Africa. The order was from Miss Katherine 
Holl, a graduate nurse-missionary in the 
ULCA field in Liberia. The medicine went — 
airmail at a cost of $2.79 in postage, far 
more than the value of the medicine. h 

E. RUDOLPH WALBORN- 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Scout Lodge Houses New DPs 


ALTooNA—A snug cabin at East Sharps- 
burg, once a Boy Scout lodge, is doing its — 
own good turn for a displaced Latvian fam-~ 
ily, thanks to the interest and work of St._ 
Luke’s Church, Roaring Spring, and a mem- 
ber of the congregation who is serving as a 
secretary for the International Refugee or- 
ganization at Schweinfurt, Germany. 

Alexandras Leitis, his wife, Marta, and 
son, Mintauts, moved into the cabin March | 
29, following a two-week voyage across af 
stormy Atlantic from Bremerhaven, Ger-— 
many. Their arrival climaxed efforts on 
their behalf from both sides of the world. 
Miss Joyce Williams, with the TRO, met the 
Leitis family and wrote asking if a home- 
could be found for them. In Roaring Spring, 
St. Luke’s congregation and their Pastor O. E. 


in Riga. His son, Mintauts, aged 19, has }} 
aspirations of becoming a radio and elec: 
trical engineer. His ability to converse im i 
English enabled him to serve as an inter- 
preter in the resettlement offices at Schwein. 
furt. For the time being the father and sor 
will work the land on which they are living: 
in somewhat the status of tenant farmers. 

THE CAMBRIA County Auxiliary of thef) 
Allegheny Lutheran Home, Hollidaysburg > 
held a musical tea at Trinity Church, Hor-f¢ 
nerstown, April 13. This is the first of sim) 
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sroposed auxiliaries to be organized in the 
interest of the home. Plans call for the 
formation of a group in each of the six 
counties of the Alleghany Conference: Cam- 
pria, Somerset, Bedford, Clearfield, Blair 
and Huntingdon, where a $310,000 cam- 
paign was successfully completed last sum- 
mer for construction of the home. 

The third annual confirmands’ rally spon- 
sored by the Somerset County Lutheran Pas- 
toral Association was held March 26, in 
Trinity Church, Somerset. One hundred thirty 
confirmands were present, representing 27 
churches. Speaker was Central Pennsylvania 
Synod President Dwight F. Putman. 


AT A RECENT MEETING of the German 
Sonference, Pittsburgh Synod, Dr. Theodore 
H. Buch, pastor of Zion Church, Johnstown, 
was re-elected president for his 21st term. 
ther officers renamed are the Rev. Werner 
Bberbach of New Castle, secretary, and Dr. 
lacob F. Flegler of Altoona, treasurer. 

LUTHERANS OF JOHNSTOWN are cham- 
yions! In the recent basketball tournaments 
Zion Church took the crown in the City Sun- 
lay School League, and Moxham Church 
von the City Junior Sunday School League 
-hampionship. 

A DEDICATION SERVICE was held March 12 
‘or new altar, lectern, pulpit, brassware, and 
yrgan at Trinity Church, Adison-Confluence 
yastoral. charge. . . . STOYSTOWN CHURCH 
ledicated a new $20,000 Parish Education 
yuilding March 26. . . . IN THE GARRETT 
yastoral charge Center Church has cele- 
rated their 100th anniversary. . . . ST. 
MICHAEL CHURCH has made repairs costing 
$1,413, Mt. Tabor Church repairs costing 
3273. . . . COMPLETE renovation has been 
ompleted at First Church, Altoona. Ded- 
cation services were held March 12. 

PAUL O. HAMSHER 


Conference Plans Evangelism Drive 


Yorxk—The Lutheran Commission on 
3vangelism has set up a series of area pas- 
ors’ conferences on evangelism in the York 
ection. The schedule includes: Carlisle 
held April 21), Chambersburg, May 1; 
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Gettysburg, May 2; and York, May 3. Con-~ 
ferences will also be held in Glen Rock and 
Manchester on May 3. 

AN INTERMEDIATE Luther League Rally 
for York District will be held in Grace 
Church, York, May 3. The District Retreat 
Convention will be Sept. 1-4 with the Rev. 
Wallace Fisher, speaker. 


ST. PAUL'S 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
DENVER, COLO. 


E. W. Harner, D.D., Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICE, 11:00 A.M. 


16th AVENUE at Grant Street 
One block north of the State Capitol 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
Pastor 
SUNDAYS 

11 A. M. Morning Worship 

at 16th and Jefferson 
7:30 P. M. Evening Service 

at Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 

and Boulevard 
A Hearty Welcome 


Awaits You 


MESSIAH 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


‘Sixth & Forster Sts. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
William VanHorn Davies, Pastor 


Services 11 A. M. & 7:30 P. M. 
Sunday School 9:45 A. M. 


When in Harrisburg come to Messiah 


Emanuel’s Spire Points You to the Skies 


“ ’ In Philadelphia attend 


; EMANUEL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 
4th & Carpenter Sts. 
Dr. Henry Hodel, Pastor 
Services 
10 A. M., German 
11 A. M., English 
12 Noon, Sunday School 
& Bible Class 
Emanuel—God With Us 
Comeand Bring a Friend 
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THE NEW TWO-STORY addition to St. Paul’s 
Church, York, was dedicated March 26, by 
Dr. Chester S. Simonton, pastor. 

"Belonging to Someone" was the pre-con- 
firmation topic of the Rev. Viggo Swenson, 
of Harrisburg, at the annual’ rally in Zion 
Church, York. 

On Marcu 26 Union Church, York, ded- 
icated a new $23,000 organ. 

Gir7rs (all were chancel furnishings) to 
Ziegler’s Church, the Rev. M. L. Kroh pas- 
tor, were dedicated April 2. 

TRESSLER’S ORPHAN HOME will receive 
$2,000 from the estate of John E. Gentzler, 
East Berlin. 

PAUL LEVI FOULK 


Pocono Crest Camps 
; p HICKAGAMI for BOYS 
NAWAKWA for GIRLS 
Ages 6-17. 25th Season. 2000 Acre 
Estate. Experienced Counselors. Pri- 
vate Lake. Boating. Tennis. Hiking. 
Riding. Crafts. Lutheran Services. 
Physician. 4 Weeks $130—8 Weeks 
$250. N. Y. Office. Room 1274. II 
West 42nd St. LO. 5-1550. 


BANQUET TABLE ROLL PAPER 


White Embossed Rolls 


Write today for prices and free- sample piece 


BEB CLEANSER COMPANY 
Established 1924 


Box 278, Dept. C ONEONTA, N. Y. 


For Sale: REBUILT ORGAN 
3 Manual, 25 Ranks, First Lutheran 
Church, High and Bedford Sts., Carlisle, 
Penna., to be dismantled and removed by 
purchaser. Available Fall of 1950. 


WANTED 


New or used copies of the Book of Wor- 
ship, Music Edition. Any church having 
such books for sale kindly write c/o The 
LUTHERAN. 


YEAR ’ROUND GUEST HOME 


For older people. Exclusive section Ocean 
City. Two blocks from ocean front. Con- 
genial surroundings of private home. For 
inspection write Mrs. M. Saylor, 18 Ocean 
Avenue, Ocean City, N. J. 
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DECEASED 


Dr. Carl H. Bartsch 

Dr. Carl Herbert Bartsch, pastor of Holy — 
Trinity Church, peat aa Minn., one of - 

: the largest congrega- 
tions in the United 
Lutheran Church in 
America, died April 
10. He was 61. 

Born in Warren, — 
Pa., on Oct. 25, 1888, 
he was graduated from ~ 
Thiel College in 1913 — 
and from _ Philadel- 
phia Seminary in 
1916. His alma mater honored him with the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity in 1945. 

Following his ordination by the Pitts- 
burgh Synod in 1916, he was called to First 
English Church, Winnipeg, where he served 
for one year, then he accepted a call to 
Holy Trinity, Minneapolis. Last Nov. 1 he 
had completed 32 years’ service in the | 
Minneapolis congregation. ! 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Caroline - 
Wineow Bartsch; three sons, Carl H., Jr., an _ 
accountant; the Rev. James David, pastor of 
Mt. Zion Church, Wauwatosa, Wis.; Robert 
Luther, a student at Northwestern Seminary. 

The funeral service was conducted April 
13 in Holy Trinity Church by Northwest 
Synod President Paul E. Bishop, assisted by’ 
Northwestern Seminary President Paul H. 
Roth, Dr. Jonas Dressler and Dr. Paull 
Luther Wetzler. 


Mrs. William H. Berk 
Mrs. Elizabeth Gassner Berk, widow of 
the Rev. William H. Berk, died at her home 
in Lehighton, Pa., Jan. 13. She was 61. 
Born Jan. 16, 1888, in East Mauch Chunk 
Pa., Mrs. Berk was active in church anc 
Women’s Missionary Society circles, serving: 
for 18 years on conference and synodica 
(Ministerium of Pennsylvania) WMS ex 
ecutive committees. For many years sh« 
taught in Grace Church (Lehighton). Hen 
husband preceded her in death years ago. 
Surviving are her mother, Mrs. Sara’! 
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Xedline Gassner, and two sisters, Miss Flor- 
nce and Miss Carrie Gassner. 

The funeral service was conducted in 
3race Church, Lehighton, by the Rev. R. 
3rank Herr. Burial was in Memorial Ceme- 
ery, East Mauch Chunk. 


Dr. Ernest Brennecke 

Dr. Ernest Brennecke, pastor emeritus of 
Crinity Church, New York City, died April 4 
it his home in Manorville, Long Island. He 
vas 81. 

Born in Hannover, Germany, Dr. Bren- 
iecke studied at Kiel, Goettingen and at 
<ropp Seminary before coming to the United 
states in 1889. In November of that year he 
vas called to be pastor of Trinity Church, 
1 post he held until his retirement in 1948. 

He was a member of the versions board 
yf the American Bible Society and was, for 
1 time, professor of Hebrew and Old Testa- 
nent at Hartwick Seminary. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Pauline Funk 
3rennecke, and three sons—-Dr. Henry 
Brennecke, professor of German at New 
York ‘University; Dr. Ernest Brennecke, Jr., 
shairman of the School of General Studies 
of Columbia University; and Dr. Cornelius 
Brennecke, chairman of the Department of 
Electrical Engineering at North Carolina 
State in Raleigh. 


Rey. Franz Posselt 

The Rev. Franz G. A. Posselt, pastor of 
St. Peter’s Church, Allentown, Pa., for 25 
years, died at his home April 4. He was 59. 

Born on Nov. 22, 1890, in Cohocton, 
N. Y., he was graduated from Wagner Col- 
lege in 1911 and from Philadelphia Semi- 
nary in 1914. Ordained by the New York 
Ministerium in 1914, he served pastorates in 
Port Jervis, N. Y., Philadelphia before going 
to Allentown in 1925. 

Surviving are his wife and a daughter, 
Miss Anita M. Posselt. 

The funeral service was conducted in St. 
Peter’s Church, April 8 by Ministerium Pres- 
ident Emil E. Fischer. Burial was in Allen- 
town. 
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@ To help a boy or gir) chart 
a happy and successful life; 


G,. To help bring peace of mind 
toa dear one sorely troubled; 


G To delight the soul of one 


who loves the Bible but has 
never owned an Oxford: 


| Ogford Bible 


America’s Gift Bible since 1675 


Your bookstore has many fine 
editions for your selection 


$1.65 to $250.00 


LUTHERAN CLUBS 


Afford Opportunities for 
Intersynodical Co-operation in Social 
and Civic Affairs 5; 


For Further Information—Write 


FEDERATION OF LUTHERAN CLUBS 


Intersynodical 
1836 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


What Shall I Do? 


Young people ask — Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


Marion College 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 


Gives | fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 
Provides opportunities for natural re- 
ligious growth. 
Special courses for unusual talents. 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
The Rev. John H. Fray, D.D., President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 
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CHANGES OF PASTORATE 


KANSAS SYNOD 
ANGERSBACH, A. L. From St. Mark’s Church, 
Nokomis, Ill. To Christ Church, Eureka, 
Kan. 313 N. Elm St. 


MARYLAND SYNOD 

HIGHBERGER, Ross R. From St. John’s 
Church, North Liberty, Ind. To Baltimore 
Inner Mission Society as executive secre- 
tary. 507 Park Ave., Baltimore 1, Md. 

TueE1sz, ANDREW F. From Uniontown par- 
ish, Md. To Bethany Church, Baltimore, 
Md. 800 Regester Ave. 

Wasser, RopNney S. From Indianland par- 
ish, Pa. To St. Paul’s Church, Mt. Winans, 
Baltimore, Md. 2027 Gronnalds Ave., 
Baltimore. 


WEDDINGS - PORTRAIT - COMMERCIAL 
Photography 


Fred W. Rochelle 


1547 E. PASTORIOUS STREET 
Philadelphia 38, Penna. 
Livingston 9-3324 Livingston 9-4825 


—~ Complete ~—~ 
ECCLESIASTICAL ARTS 


Service 


NN P— 


@ Vestments @ Paraments 
@ Church Furniture @ Brass & Silver Ware 


@ MEMORIALS 
FILL OUT THE COUPON BELOW FOR 


your free copy of the 157-page illustrated 
Ecclesiastical Arts Catalog 92E. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 


PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


NAME. 


STREET. 


CITY 


CHURCH 


OHIO SYNOD f 

GLAESNER, Kay M. From Hamma Divinity 
School. To St. John’s Church, Springfield, 
Ohio, as associate pastor. 

MILLER, CLARENCE E. From Holy Trinity 
Church, Lebanon, Pa. To Board of 
American Missions congregation in Cin- 
cinnati, O. 1677 Rose Pl., Bond Hill, 
Cincinnati. 

STARKEY, C. H: From First Church, Miamis- 
burg, O. To Smithville parish, Smithville, 
Ohio. 


PACIFIC SYNOD 

BAGLIEN, JOHN. From St. Mark’s Church, 
Salem, Ore., as assistant. To St. John’s 
Church, Chehalis, Wash. 

HANSEN, ELvIN S.. From Zion Church, Med- 
ford, Ore. To St. Mark’s Church, Belling- 
ham, Wash. 

HartTic, THEODORE A. From Princeton The- 
ological Seminary. To St. Paul’s Church, 
Vancouver, Wash. 207 E. 29th St. 

NYGAARD, ERNEST. From Sitka Church, 
Sitka, Alaska. Board missionary to Grace 
Church, Victoria, B. C. 


WESTERN CANADA 
Koss, LEONARD J. F. From Hay Lakes par- 
ish, Alberta. To board missionary, Val- 
brand parish, Shellbrook, Saskatchewan. 


MISSIONARY ON FURLOUGH 
Bowers, Louis T. From Liberia. Apt. D-2, 
724 Maple St., Columbia, S. C. 


ULC CALENDAR 


MAY 

3- 4. Board of Social Missions. Colton 
Manor, Atlantic City, N. J. 

3- 4. WMS Executive Board. Philadelphia 

4- 7. Nova Scotia Synod. St. Mark's Church, 


Middle LeHave 
7. Brotherhood Convention. Michigan 
Synod. Trinity Church, Ann Arbor 


8-10. WMS Convention. Florida Synod. Trin- 
ity Church, Bradenton 

8-10. Florida Synod. Trinity Church, Braden- 
ton 

8-10. Indiana Synod. St. Mark's Church, Mon- 
roeville 


The Lutheraw 


20. 


24. 


24-25. 


Pacific Synod. Central Church, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Midwest Synod. St. 
Russell, Kan. 

WMS Convention, Mississippi Synod. 
Trinity Church, Jackson 

Mississippi Synod. Trinity, Jackson 
Rocky Mountain Synod. Messiah Church, 
Denver 

WMS Convention, Rocky Mountain 
Synod. Messiah Church, Denver 
Texas Synod. Grace Church, Houston 
ULCA Commission of Adjudication. 
Muhlenberg Building, Philadelphia 
West Virginia Synod. Jackson's Mill 
WMS Convention. West Virginia Synod. 
Jackson's Mill 

Michigan Synod. Trinity Church, Grand 
Rapids 

Northwest Synod. St. John's Church, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

WMS Convention. Kansas Synod. St. 
Mark's Church, Emporia 

Brotherhood Convention, Northwest 
Synod. St. John's Church, Minneapolis 
Brotherhood Convention. New York 
Synod. Grace-St. Paul's Church, New 
York City 

Brotherhood Convention. Maryland 
Synod. Church of the Abiding Presence, 
Gettysburg, Pa. 

Maryland Synod. Church of the Abid- 
ing Presence, Gettysburg, Pa. 

WMS Convention. 
Church, lowa City 
lowa Synod. First Church, lowa City 
Central Pennsylvania Synod. First 
Church, Altoona 

Pittsburgh Synod. First Church, Greens- 
burg, Pa. 

Illinois Synod. St. 
Washington 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania. Jefferson 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Auxiliary, Southern Seminary. 
bia, S. C. 

Luther League Convention. Nova Scotia 
Synod. Resurrection Church, Halifax 
Luther League Convention. New York 
Synod. St. John's Church, Albany 


John's Church, 


lowa Synod. First 


Mark's Church, 


Colum- 
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CARILLONIC BELLS 


Selected for National Evening 


Hymn Memorial Carillon at 


-ARLINGTON NATIONAL 
CEMETERY 


SASS 


“WHILE THESE BELLS RING, 
SAFELY REST. FREEDOM LIVES!” 


So reads the Memorial Tablet com- 
memorating this gift of a mighty 
electronic Carillon from the Ameri- 
can Veterans of World War II to 
the people of the United States. 


We, as the maker, are greatly 
honored that. ‘‘Carillonic Bells’ 
have been accepted by Harry S. 
Truman, President of the United 
States, The Congress, and other 
Government bodies for this soul- 
stirring memorial. 


The ever-increasing number of 
““Carillonic Bell” instruments pro- 
viding vibrant “Living Memorials”’ 
in churches, universities, and pub- 
lic locations throughout the world 
testify to the musical and mechan- 
ical superiority of this Schulmerich 
product. 


Prices are amazingly low—No 
tower is required. For informa- 
tion, write... 


CARILLONIC BELLS 
Schulmerich Electronics, Inc. 


274 Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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I’M GLaD I’M NoT a Methodist. Lots of 
Methodists are grateful for not being Lu- 
therans. There are sharp differences be- 
tween these two types of Christian think- 
ing and living. 

But I’m sure Methodism is a form of 
genuine Christianity. Any earnest and 
honest Methodist is my dearly beloved 
brother in Christ. The same is true 
about Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and 
the others. 

(We can’t count in Christian Scientists, 
Mormons, Unitarians, and all those who 
don’t acknowledge Jesus Christ as the 
divine Lord and Saviour. They have been 
led into the wilderness by false teachers. 
We pray for their conversion.) 

Since a great majority of the Protestant 
Christians of America stand together in 
their faith in the Lord Jesus, it ought to 
be possible for us to live together closely 
in one family of churches. I don’t be- 
lieve any good purpose would be accom- 
plished by merging all the churches. But 
it is a bad thing to be split apart into so 
many denominations which live alone, 
and sometimes are not even friendly. 


THIS EXPLAINS WHY some are full of 
enthusiasm for the new National Council 
of the Churches of Christ which will come 
into existence in the United States late 
this year. (There is already such a coun- 
cil in Canada.) This isn’t a church mer- 
ger. It is a merger of interdenominational 
agencies which have grown up through 
the years as the churches have felt a keen 
need for working together. 

The new council will help the denom- 
inations to co-operate in home missions, 
foreign missions, religious education, col- 
leges and universities, teaching of stew- 
ardship, study of social problems, and 
much more. It will be a clear indication 
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that the American churches intend to live 
and work together. 

I am certain the United Lutheran 
Church will vote practically unanimously 
in October to become a member of this 
new council. The Executive Board of our 
church decided this month to recommend 
to the ULC at the Des Moines convention 
that it enter the council. (See page 4.) 

The affair which will be held in Cleve- 
land in the week of Noy. 26, when the 
new council is established, is going to be 
a great event in American Protestant his- 
tory. After all the years of competition 
between the denominations, most of them 
are turning toward co-operation. 

This doesn’t mean that in every Amer- 
ican town the churches will immediately 
stop trying to get members away from 
one another. Some ULC congregations 
practice that variety of competition 
among themselves. But gradually in all 
communities we may expect a new spirit 
of comradeship among the congregations. 


THERE IS STILL UNLIMITED opportunity 
for all our churches to be aggressive 
along that wide frontier of 50 per cent 
of the American people who are not 
members of any church. Circumstances 
of American life are such today that the 
churches must be active and alert if they 
hope to hold their share of the constantly 
changing population of the towns and 
cities. There isn’t any surplus energy to 
waste in useless competition. 

And there is a fresh joy that comes 
when the Christians of a community— 
long accustomed to living behind denom- 
inational barriers—find that they can un- 
derstand and trust one another. It is alsa 
a success for their Lord Jesus, who car 
draw together all His followers in a loya! 
company of brothers. | —ELSON RUFF 


The Luthera » 


@Study to show thyself approved unto God, a 
workman that needeth not to be ashamed. .. + 
11] Timothy 2:15 


CHICAGO 


. PriLINAIN é 
MAYWOOD, ILLINOIS 
Seminary course leading to B.D. degree 
Course for laity leading to M.A. degree 


Attend the 
1950 Summer Session 


Study - Spiritual Refreshment - Fellowship 


First Term—Monday July 17 through Friday August 4 
Second Term—Monday August 7 through Friday August 25 


All courses open to qualified laity as well as to pastors 
For Particulars Write 


Dr. Armin George Weng 
Chicago Lutheran Seminary 
Maywood, Illinois 


ILLUSTRATED 


OOKLET AND CATALOG SENT ON 


SAS SSS 6 Oe See ee 


® 
The 


Ansner! 


% 
Ic every age the Word of 
God provides the answe) 
to man's needs. To preach th 
Word with power ‘the Churc 
needs able, consecrated pastors. . 


0: Seminaries are train- | 
oe ing the future pastors “4 


. the Church. They need your pray- 
ers, your interest, your support. 


Strong Seminaries build a Strong Church 


LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, CHICAGO LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL 
Gettysburg, Pa. SEMINARY, 
LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL SOUTHERN peteees It 
SEMINARY, CENTRAL LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL 
Columbia, S. C. SEMINARY, 
Fremont, Nebraska 
Re ee aaa LUTHERAN SEMINARY OF CANADA, 
pringfield, Ohio Waterloo, Ont., Can. 
LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, LUTHERAN SEMINARY, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. Saskatoon, Sask., Can. 
NORTHWESTERN LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


For information write to the Seminary or to 


The Board of Education 


of the United Lutheran Church in America 


